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| sledge is then drawz, with asecurity marvellous to suchas could have 
| Seen its irregular summer suriuce and gaping chasms, down whose sides | 








THE KINGE’S HUNT IS UPP. 


Fhe Sowing capital song is given by Mr. Collier in his “ Extracts from the Registers of 
the Stationers’ ~weoee Sie supposed to be the production of a writer called Gray, who 
was held io estimation by Heary VILL. and the Protector Somerset “ for making certain 
” 


The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 
And it is well nigh daye, 

And Harry our king is gone hunting, 
To bring his deere to baye. 


The east is bright with morning light, 
And darkness it is fled ; 

And the merrie horne wakes up the morne 
To leave his idle bed. 


Beholde the skyes with en dyes 
Are glowing all around ; 

The grasse is greene, and so are the treene, 
All laughing at the sound. 


The horses snort to be at the sport, 
The doggesare running free; 

The wooddes rejoice at the merry noise 
Of hey tantara tee ree. 


The sunne is glad to see us clad 
All in our lustie greene, 

And smiles in the skye as he riseth hye, 
To see and to be seene. 


Awake all men, I say agen, 
Be merrie as you maye, 

For Harry our king is gone hunting, 
To bring his deere to baye. 





FLOWERS. 


BY ALFRED DOMETT. 


What are ye, lovely Flowers! 
Sense and Reason say 
Your nature is like ours, 
Ye are formed of clay; 
They, methinks, cannot be right— 
Ye are so delicate and bright ! 


The light—it is your mother ; 
And your food—it is the dew; 
The rainbow is your brother— 
He is most like you! 
Born of light and gentle rain, 
Both are free from earthly stain! 


Ye are stars, besprinkling 
The broad expanse of Earth— 
In coloured radiance twinkling, 
Filling her with mirth! 
Her form in all-hued robes ye swathe, 
Her limbs in precious odours bathe ! 


Her revolving motion 
Ye follow with delight ; 
Plunge down into the ocean 
Of darkness, every night ; 
And up again with her returning, 
Freshly greet the day-light burning ! 


When dark Winter neareth, 
From Earth's face ye fly, 
As when dawn appeareth 
Stars fade off the sky! 
Scattered drops of light, ye fear 
Touch of one so cold and drear. 


So the Poet's visions, 
Sweet imaginings, 
Shrink from all collisions 
With cold, worldly things— 
Aught less high and warm than they 
Sweeps them from his mind away ! 





THE BRIDE OF THE 


CHAPTER IL. 

Qld Norway, crowned in snow, and embraced in ocean’s waters, begirt 
with rock and mountain with her forests of pine and her livin lakes—-the 
primitive habits of her people, their industry, and their national enthu- 
siasm, is, indeed a remarkable land. As remarkable to-day in her charac- 
ter, as she was a thousand years ago; when her sea kings were upon the 
coastsof many European lands, giving laws and customs to the civilised 
nations, who now look down upon modern Norway, and forget, or are ig- 
norant of, the past. But if sceuery and national habits stamp noble pecu- 
liarities upon the land aud its people, still more should that people’s 
warm-heartedness make them objects of European interest. A warm- 
hearteduess which, whether it displays itselfin deep national love of 
“ Fader-land,” in generous hospitality to the stranger, or in the relations of 
man to man and to society, of husband, wife, and child, is in its intensity 
and truthfulness, markedly illustrative of au uncorrupted people. Some- 
what of this is conveyed in the true story of Olaf and Margaret. 

It was summer on the Fiord, whose waters slept without a ripple, as 
their clear surface reflected back the shadows of the abrupt rocks, upon 
whose summits grew lofty pines, and within whose clefts the wall-flower, 
and the red and yellow cloud-berries, contrasted their gaudy colours, 
with, here and there, alily of the valley, rearing its modest head through 
scanty grass and green moss, So narrow was thi inlet for its waters, that 
the Fiord might have seemed a closed lake ; and so surrounded was it by 
its lofty and rocky boundaries, that ao light fell uponits surface, save that 
which shot down vertically from acloudless sky. Far beyond those rocks 
arose mountain piled on mountain, until they blended with the heavens ; 
and their tops, capped with the unmolten snow of centuries, contrasted 
their silvery whiteness with the black rocks and dark trees which sur- 
rounded that glassy Fiord. Above it, and opposite to those mountains, 


FIORD. 


| footing. 


and strong ice, from cleft to cleft, makes wiuter bridges over which the | 


nought save the fox, the squirrel, or the hare, could be expected to find | 
Yet, at the lower end, through an opening between two rocks, | 
the waters passed out into a wider space, and onward, until miles below | 
| that Fiord arose a little village, of some dozeu farm houses, and a plain | 
| white church. Here, on that Fiord, the village found its fishing, and its | 
| inhabitants were sustained principally from its waters, together with such | 
| game as the Fjeled, beyond its rocky boundaries, afforded. 
| It wasyet morn, and no beat was out; nothing disturbed the perfect 
stilluess of the hour, except the screech of some alarmed sea-bird, as the 
| fox or the wolf neared its dwelling. One human being only was visible 
| in its neighbourhood ; and she, with a light and agile foot, yet with cau- 
| tious steps, wound her way along that boundary road—now up amid the 
| topmost pines, now down the side of some declivitous rock, now along 
| the moss-bank and its foot, and up again: now in sight and now obscur- 
| ed from view by some projecting prominence. Her figure was light and 
| graceful, and herdress picturesque in the extreme. Upon her head she 
worea cap of blue and scarlet cloth, fastened in upon her temples with a 
golden band. A dress of reindeer skin, closed in at the waist by a wors- 
ted sash, fell to her knees, and beneath it herlimbs were clad in a lighter 
skin, which fitted her close as stockings, and covered the feet as shoes ; 
while her neck was covered witha red wrapper, fastened in a neat tie 
beneath her chin. Her dress alone bespoke her not of Norwegian blood. 
aud the remarkable characters of her exquisitely-delicate shape, her dark- 





skin, stamped her one of the Lapland race. She was of that outcast 
blood. 
neighbouring Fjelde, where were grazing their troops of reindeer. Every 
foot of that way seemed known to her; she must have trod it so often 
| before. Does she seek flower or fruit? No; she looks to neither. Jour- 
| neys she to the village ? No; for now she stops, and seating herselfupon 
| the bank, close to the water’s edge, she seems to await in silence the ob- 
| ject of her mission. From her bosom she has pulled forth a pair of fur 
mittens, looked at them with a pleased earnestness; then glanced hastily 
aiong the waters in the direction of the cleft leading to the village, and 
with a listening but a disappointed expression of face, she has replaced 
them in her dress again. There, until the noon-day she sat, statue-like 
aud motionless, except that at intervals her head inclined in a listening 
| attitude, as though she watched for some oar upon the water. At length 
| aloo’ of pleasure beamed over her dark features, and her head and ears 
| became fixedly attentive to some coming sound. It was a boat, approach- 
ing trom the village; its oars splashed steadily but gently in the water, 
worked by a female’s hands, who sat alone within it. Again the Lap- 
lander’s countenance relaxed into its passive sadness, and expressed dis- 
appointinent. She made a first motion, as though she would retire, and 
then hesitatingly resumed her seat. Presently the boat neared her, and 
| she had a closer view of its inmate. A sweet-looking girl, apon 
whose regular features twenty summers had told their time, and almost 
ripened into glorious womanhood a thing of angel beauty; her eoft blue 
eyes, from the midst of light flaxen hair, that curled naturally over her 
temples, looked hashingtr upon everything; and her well-developed 
frame, full, yet graceful, with every move of the oars was moulded into 
fresh putlines of loveliness. A glance at her could tell that her heart 
was a happy home, and the music of peace it breathed was on her coun- 
tenance. It was Margaret, the betrothed of Olaf, and she was out in her 
light sxiffupon the waters to meet him, to whom her heart was pledged. 
She lked not for the Laplander—the Laplander looked not for’ her—but 
their eyes met, and Margaret’s boat was speedily at the bank, where that 
young Laplander sat musing. And Margaret addressed her— 

“ Ho ! are your tribe near the Fiord 1? Have you any furs to sell 2?” 

“None to sell,” was the calm reply, distinctly spoken in passable 
Norse. 

“ Then what do you at the Fiord, and alone, unless you came to sell 
= buy If on your way to the village, I will row you there in my 

oat. 

The Laplander looked up, and the tears were in her eyes. 
there & a superstition against sitting with a Laplander, whose outcast 
tribe are at once despised as inferior, and dreaded as supernatural The 
Laplander knew and felt all this, and the unexpected and kindly offer 
touched upon her heart. She expressed her thankfulness, and shook her 
head, a8 she looked up into the sunny face of her who, standing in her 
boat, boked down upon that “ poor Fin”* with an expression of touch- 
ing, but warm sadness, as though she grieved for the outcast fate of her 
} Face. 

“ [have nothing tosell,” said the ‘ Fin,’ “ and I want to buy nothing.” 
Then, after a pause—“ I have not been here for two years; my tribe has 
been up far north, and now, when on their way to Drontheim, I veutured 
to this Fiord with these gloves,” sail she, drawiug them from her bosom, 
“which | have made for oae to whom I owe the rescue of my life, even 
from this water, two years ago.” 

Plegsure again lit up the young Norwegian’s counteuance, as she ex- 
claimed— 

“Oh, I know it, [kuow it all; you are the young Laplander, who fell 
from yonder rock, and whom noble Olaf plunged into the waters for, 
and saved.” 

Warmly and passionately the young Fin exclaimed, “TI am, I am ;” and 
her dark eyes lit up, and the flush of gratitude came in warm red blood 
upon her sombre features. 

Two years before, in clambering over these rocks, her skin shoes had 
slipped upon a shelving bank, from whose edge she was precipitated into 
the waters beneath. Olaf, a bold young waterman, living near the Fiord, 
and whohappened to have been then, from his boat, casting his fishing-net 
upon the waters, saw her fall, and with the instinctive courage of true 
manhood, aided by his skill in swimming, as a child of the water, he res- 
cued her .In his boat she came to consciousness, as his manly furm knelt 
over her, and from his corn-spirit flask he poured upon her temples, 
and applied to her lips, the rude stimulant and restorative of his country. 
She recovered, with that intense sense of gratitude which such an event 
was sure to beget. She looked up into his open and gallant features, as 
though some genius of the spot, above the measure of humanity, had 
been her deliverer. And she, the poor Lapland girl, an outcast from 
Norwegian homes—one with whom the sons of old Norway would neither 
sit nor eat—was there tended by a Norseman, to whom she was debtor 
for her life. I. has been somewhere beautifully said, “We plant a rose, 
and thea we water it beeause we plantedit.” Olaf felt the influence of some 
such feeling : he would fain have carried home the gentle aud subdued 
being he had rescued: but the superstitions of his country were strong 
upon him, and as soon as he felt she was sufficiently restored to leave 
his boat, he raised her in his arms, and laid her upon that very bank 
where she now sat. Thence he helped her along the rude footings of 


In Norway 





* Mallett, in his “ Northern Antiquities,” considers Fins end Lape as distinct ; 
but these wandering and gipsy tribes appear to be called, in modern Norway, in- 
differeutly, Fin or Lap.—See the Works of Inglis and Laing. 








brown eyes, sloping somewhat to the temples, her black hair and sallow | 


Her tribe was sure to be near at hand—their tents cast in some | 


There, left in security, he parted trom her, searccly veturning the warm 
and passionate hand-grasp she bestowed upon him, and kueeling at his 
feet, she prayed her earnestly honest thankfulness to him and “ Nipen’’* 
for her deliverance. ™ P - 

“ Pray to Nipen,” said he, “to guard me on the Fiord—’tis all I ask. 

And the poor Fin prayed, aad warmly prayed. | 

They met to know each other no more ; but bis image, and the thought 
of him, and the warm prayer to Nipen for him, for ber brief life, filled the 
heart and soul of that young Fin. She and ber tribe passed far, north 5 
but wherever they struck their tents—wherever she led her aged 
sightless mother, victim of the Lapland blindness, t there her mental 
vision carried Olaf. Her filial duties of guiding and caring for that 
feeble parent, her duties to her tribe, her needlework, which she plied 
dexterously, were still pursued as constantly as before; but the Lap- 
pish song no longer kept time with her employment: ber gaiety was 
gone. She no longer sat before her tent, surrounded by the youth of 
her tribe, listening to the music of her gentle voice, or delighting in her 
tales of tent-scenes and olden Lapland times, and reindeer adventures, 
and stories of the Fiord demon and the Nipen vengeance. The poor Laps 
shook their heads, and marvelled what had fallen upon “ Una.” Her 
whole character was changed. Que all-absorbing thought filled her mind. 
“ Olaf, her saviour !—should ehe ever meet him again? What could she 
do to show him the depth of her gratitude for that kindness from the 
hands of one of his race?" Still it never onggosted itself to Una’s simple 
nature, that this feeling of gratitude was gradually extending itself into 
a deeper passion. Fortwo whole years, while with her tribe, she had 
gone north, and now south again, back to the old and well-remembered 
| encampment, her thoaghts had been upon that man and that hour. At 
her bliud mother’s knee she had wrought those gloves of the loveliest 
skin she could procure, and fastened with such needlework as never Fin- 
girl had given to skin before, and made to fit him—‘ Oh ! she knew they 
would fithim!” Poor innocent!—and yet she kaew notit was love. 
And now upon the first morning she had reached that Fiord, she was down 
upon it, and there, upon the well-remembered bank, she had laced her- 
self, patiently to await the fishing-hour that would bring the object of her 
mission upon those waters. And who was the Norwegian girl with whom 
she now conversed ? = 

Margaret Franz was the pride of the village by that Fiord. She was 
the daughter of the farmer, or landowner, who held all those lands atretch- 
ing up from its boundaries to the mountain foot. Every ove liked Mar- 
garet Franz. She was so good, and then there was so much of that good 
ness shining out in hg dpew features. And all the young men loved her, 
she was so btaaltfar ard &» gay—éo cheerful at their feasts, so free from 
guile ; she sang so sweetly, she danced so well, and she was so kind to 
all. Alas, poor Fin !—and Olaf loved her warmly and wildly as ever man 
loved a woman; and Olaf had won return-love. And ere the winter set 
in, Olaf and Margaret were to be wed together, and he was to live with 
her upon her father’s land ; and. everything was settled, and the day 
named; and Olaf had gone down to Drontheim, to lay ia the necessary 
stores for a wedding, and a winter home in Norway. 

Allthis, with the open frankness of her nature and her nation, Margaret 
Franz told to the poor Fin. She told it, partly because every one knew it, 
and partly because she thought that grateful Lapland girl would be glad 
to hear that Olaf was about to be happy; she told it, because she felt 
proud to have a listener who knew that Olat was good, and Olaf was 
brave ; she told it, because her beart was full of joy, and she thought 
that every one must participate in that joy ; and sure the outcast Fin, who 
owed her life to him, must rejoice in it too ! ’ 

Now, for the first time, that poor Lapland girl felt the truth. She knew 
not till now she loved, but now !—she felt it in the envy of Margaret 
which sprang up in her bosom at that momert. She felt it in the hot 
tears which rolled down her cheek, as she stooped to pluck the flowers 
that lay ather feet, to hide her bitter secret. She felt it in papper eee 
which made her wish she was beneath those waters again, and no O 
But to hear and suffer was the destiny of her race; 








near to rescue her. 


and she knew it, and she must endure it. Still it came so suddenly upon 
her, though she knew she durst never hope that Norway Olaf would wed 


Lapland Una, she never thought of it at all till now, and now it was all, 
all upon her; now she understood herself—she saw it all. Slowly, as 
the tears dried off, she raised her head, and looked into the sunny and 
happy face before her, said— 

“ And he cannot be back to-day ?” ‘ 

“No; was Margaret's reply ; “as he has not been here before this 
hour, he comes not till to-morrow.” 

“ Then you will give him,” said the Fin, and her measured words were 
scarcely audible—* you will give him the present I have made for him 9 
and she placed the gloves in Margaret’s hands. “Tell him the Lapland 
girl he saved made them forhim! Tell him she never forgot to pray, 
aud give cakes to Nipen,t as Norway men do, that he might be good to 
Olaf. Tell him,” said she, and her bosom swelled as she spoke, ‘ that 
ifyou do make him happy—and oh, you will—that itwas Un»’s prayers to 
Nipen that got you for him.’”? And the hot tears rolled down again, but 
she brushed them aside, and rashing ap the declivity, was speedily out 
of sight. 

M urgaret looked after her-—she was puzzled what to think. She never 
dreamed of an outcast Fin loving Olaf. And then these Fins were 80 
wild; they partook so much of the preternataral; their manners were 
so strange, that Margaret thought no more of it, save that she stored up the 
grateful creature’s gloves in her own bosom for Olaf, und casting her 
light oars into the water, she was agai afloat for her business up 
Fiord. 


CHAPTER II. 


And at length Olaf has returned from Drontheim. All his preparations 
have beeu completed, and tue Saturday’s first feast is over § and the Sab- 
bath morn has opened with its glorious light, and the waters are calm, 
the trees green, and the boats are all assembled, that are to carry that 
bridal party to the parishchurch. And the waters are smooth, as is to be 
the life of that young bride and bridegroom. Now the oars strike into 
the water, and the three boats are off from the bank. The first carries 
Margaret and her female friends and relatives; aud they are dressed in 
gay attire; and Margaret is allia white; and upon her head she wears a 
giltcrown, Norwegian emblem of a virgin bride. Her eyes are laughing, 
and gay eyes are answering their meaning looks. At the head of that 
first boat sit two youths with pan-pipes, playing their sweetest music; 
all arms have laid down their oars to listen to that music ; a light sail has 
| been unfurled to catch the favouring breeze, and all are happy there 
—hanpy as thoagh life had no ills in the future. 

Within the second boat sits Olaf; he handles no oar now; and around 
* «“ Nipen’’ is the demon-god, to whom the Norwegians make such propitiating 
offerings: he is the author of good and evil. d 
t Blindness is sadly prevalent amongst the Laps and Fins. . 

t Sweet and rich'y-seasoned cakes are left out at night, in Norway, for Nipen to 




















eat. 
§ Wedding fe sts commence on Saturday—the ceremony on Sunday. 








him sit his friends and relatives; and some of them carry fiddles, and 
some carry the rifle, wherewith the Norway peasant is found to be expert 
in killing ‘Wolves aud cock; and the third boat carrries more friends, and 
one of them has a dram; and around them are piled the wedding pre- 
sents of numerous friends, making a store of winter food and clothing— 
the kegs of spiced meat puddings, the dried fish, the frozen venison, the 
cock of the north, the ptarmigan, and the hare, the cloaks and shawls of 
fur, the cloth, woven in domestic looms, and the various articles of fur- 
niture; and nearly all are gifts to the loving Olaf and Margaret—the 
food from the hands of fair kinswomen—the clothes and furnitare 
wrought by the skill of brother-peasants and brother-boatmen How 
beautifully illustrative of the generous and simple habits of this natural 
ple! ‘And as the boats moved onward for the Charch now the pan- 

Donate pours out its music, and woman’s voice goes with it, and then 
the drum peals out its louder joy, and presently the music ceases, and 
the rifles are discharged along the water, and the distant echoes reiterate 
their discharge, again and again. And these rough men, with their large 
slouched hats and tightened jerkins, and long knives, stuck in at their 
waists, and reaching down to their large water boots, are all joyous, too, 
and they sing in loud and spirited chorus their national anthem of “ For 
Norge ;” and then, as its chorus dies upon the waters, the rifles are again 
discharged. There, too, is an old Norseman, whose age precludes his 
singing, but who is venerable in his knowledge of the historic records of 
his country—who, wending back into primitive times, can recount the 
Saga,” which he now recites with the energy of younger days—the Saga 
of many a noble “sea king,” who carried war and conquest down into 
England, and off far south—who gave Norway laws, and made her name 
ring, a thing of terror, upon southern ears. How intently that national 
people regard his historic tales, aud thank their aged historian when he 
ends! And then the flasks of corn-whiskey, and the fiery potato-spirit, 
and the birch-tree wine, are handed rouad, and the toast of “ Gamlé 
Norgé’’t is drank with an enthusiasm becomin the sons of that mountain, 
snow-clad land. Oh, it is a happy scene!—and when a pause comes in 
their joyous music, the tinklivg of bells can be heard upon these waters, 
from the village church, where the clergyman awaits their coming. 

Nearer and nearer they make for that village; and already Margaret's 
‘boat, lightest made and lightest filled, strikes a-head of the others, and 
bids fair to win in this bridal race to reach the church. And now the 

jest is thrown by his male companions to Olaf— 

“His bride and her bright crown are fleeing from him. 

“ His lazy boat had best pull hard, or she will be at the church and 
wed to his rival before be can reach her.” ove 

And Olaf looks serious, not because his honest nature disrelishes the 
joke, but his seaman’s knowledge has luoked a-head, and dark clouds 
are rolling down from behind that pinewood forest, and the gathering | 
shadows portend that, ere the evening closes, the storm-demon may 
ecreech over those calm waters. He shouts to Margaret’s boat to have 
her sail lowered, and to work with their oars. But that boat is too far 
a-head to hear, or else the laughter and music aboard of it drowns Olaf's 
voice, which blends and dies away with the surrounding echoes. His 
comrades have lowered their sails, and pull their oars lustily to gain upon 
the maiden’s boat, and still the jest goes round; but Olaf does not heed 
it: his whole attention seems fastened upon that cloud, and that treasure- 
freighted boat which still skims those waters like a spirit of living beauty. 
It may be but the fears of an anxious bridegroom; but Olaf has lived 
upon these waters, and tossed upon them in many a storm, and from his 
boyhood has been schooled to see it coming, to prepare for it, and to 
fight it ; and his friends grow serious as they mark the anxiety depicted 
upon his face. A wild anxiety—and now, without a word from the 
foremost rower, he has seized the oars, and pulls with au energy and 





force that he alone is capable of. : 

“ Aye, there goes Olaf—none other than he could do that,” cries many | 
a voice. i 

He shouts again, and vainly shouts, while the crimsoned blood oe 
tends his features, and the veins are swollen like cords in his sinewy | 
arms, as, with renewed etforts he seeks to reach that fated boat. 

A few heavy drops patter upon the water; a low, murmuring sound, 
now swelling louder, gains upon the ear. Olaf has cagt down his oars ; 
he leans from the head of the boat ; his whole strength seems gathered | 
into one wild shout—a shout of fearful energy. That shout is heard. 
Margaret has heard it, and turns to look upon him. ‘The sailor-boys fly 
to furl the sail; but, oh! it is all too late. Olaf has looked his last on 
Margaret. He canght the last glance of her sunny eyes. From that 
open in the side-rocks, as trom the mouth of .a cannon, the storm-cloud 
‘has burst upon the waters, and burst at the moment the boat was be- 
neath its power; the storm had fastened upon its sail, and, with the 
rapidity of a lightuing-flash, the boat was cast upon its side, and with its 
inmates went down for ever from the surface of that Fiord! One short 
ery—a feeble and a startled cry-{from that sinking boat, and then 
the heavy splash, and the waters were for a moment troubled, then rip- 
pled in circling eddies around the grave of the Bride of the F iord! 

It went down full of life and beauty, fall of joy and hope—hope that | 
‘was pressing into future times, and carrying happy years. And this is 
life! Alas! the uncertain life—the dreamy thing of blasted wishes and 
drowned hopes, to which we all so fondly cling 

Olaf made no plunge into the water to seek for Margaret; the power 
to do so had passed away with that moment of intense mental agony. It 
‘was too much for his simple nature; he had lost the object of his life, and 
with the loss, reason had fled for ever. . 

As that boat wevt down, his companions raised the short, quick cry of 
men who are horrified. A moment’s cry—a shout of terror. Is itecho? 
—that shrill, and rapid, but prolonged screan—that comes from yonder 
rock? The boatmen lvok at Olaf, and at each other, and speak not as 
they listen. Poor Olaf, he hears it not, or heeds it not; that fatuous and 
vacant stare of his, it hath no intelligence, no consciousness. And now 
their eyes follow in the direction of that unearthly screaming, and there, 
her head uncovered, her long black hair and wild skin dress floating like 
banners in the wind, wringiog her hands with a passionate motion, stands 
“Una.” And the boatmen are seized with a sudden awe and marvel— 
“It is all her doing.” And some will have it she is the wood-demon, for 
no Norseman ever saw the water-demon; and some recognise her as a 
Lapland girl, whose evil eye or wish has done it all. 

How superstition wrongs our nature! Poor, hapless, broken-hearted 
Una! She who had prayed so constantly to Nipen to make Olaf and 
Margaret happy. She, too, who had beside her the presents, efforts of 
her skilful needlework, to cast to Margaret as she passed She who had 
come down, for she knew the day and watched the day, with a bleeding 
heart, but a heart full of gratitude, to see her benefactor and his bride 
upon the day that was to give them joy, though it brought worse than 
death to her. She who would have poured out her life for that young 
couple, was now regarded with a fearful awe by those simple boatmen, 
who, in their hearts, charged her with it all, She knew it, and she durst 
not come down—durst not speak to them. For a few moments longer 
there she stood, her scream responded to by the alfrighted sea-birds it 
aroused from their resting-places. The ripple died away—the storm 
— as rapidly as it came—but that boat or its inmates was never given 

k to the surface. And as the boatmen knelt in prayer around the 
senseless Olaf, and over the young bride’s watery grave, the Fin darted 
up the heights and disappeared from all eyes. 

It was a strange destiny though to a highly-superstitious people easily 
explainable, that those three true hearts should perish thus—for perish is 
a word as applicable to the hearts of those that lived, as to her that died. 
Her’s had ceased its warm palpitations, and slept beneath the ocean. Que, 
the man’s, still worked, but it urged the stream of life through the frame 
of a senseless idiot. And she who fled, she had life, and she had reason 
still, but her simple heart had broken. There is no literal truth in the 

©xpression, “broken heart”—but it is figuratively true of that state where- 
in grief has poured the full measure ef her poison through the blood of 
life, and thenceforth all life-things are shadowy, all appetite for pleasure 

es, and enjoyments pall, and are painful on the senses, which though 
they still exist, yet but endure life. 

“ Years alter the sad event we have described, the lunatic asylum of Chris- 
tania gave refuge and protection to one, whose mauly form and handsome 
features ill accorded with the vacant expression of a countenance, whose 
dim eyes fell meaningless upon all surrounding objects. He sat upon a 
low stool, and every now and then, his closed hands, as though grasping 
oars, went up and down with a uniform rowing motion—and, at times, 
his breath came quick, and bis motions became more rapid. He never 
spoke, unless when spoken, to—and then the response was given to all 
yom “ Hush, the storm is coming aud we must be quick, ur she goes 

own.” But beyond this, he had no language, no mind, no thought. It 
would seem as if the event which drove poor reason from her citadel, effec- 
ted its purpose jast at the instant of time when one all abeorbing thoneht 
mouopolised his whole miad. That one thought survived the wreck of 
intellect, but it was all that remained. And the superintendent who show. 
ed that iustitution, shook his head feelingly, as he regarded him, and said : 
“For years he has never spoken but those words.” Beside that hopeless 
idiot tended a female, who, though dressed in Norwegian stuff, displaye t 
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features that seemed to have come from some other clime. Her dark hair 
and eyes, and sallow skin, and peculiar outline of feature, and delicately 
mou frame, were not of Norwegian cast. She was evidently of for- 
eign blood. But there was in her sad and gentle kindness a something 
more than that of a mere servant—this was evident even in the very tones 
of her voice, as she occasionally sought to quiet the tiresome motions of 
his frame, or, as a nurse tends a child, offered him some food. Her gen- 
tleness, her sadly sympathetic manner might have been that of a sister, 
but there was no blood, no resembling link between them. ‘She tends 
him,” said the superintendent, “‘ like a sister or a daughter—she followed 
him here and became a servant without reward, in return for permission to 
be about him, and to feed him. She is of a bad race, no doubt—but she 
is all kindness to him; and one would not expect to find euch nature ina 
poor Fin.” 





BRITISH INDIA. 


The following able and most interesting article was occasioned by the recent publication 
in London of a new edition of Mill's History of British India, edited by Professor Wilson. 
The Professor has also brought down the History to the year 1835, from 1205 where Mill’s ter- 
minates. Mill’s work is in six volumes octavo; Wilson’s in three. 


These nine volumes deserve the notice of every critical journal. The 
space at our command precludes the project of adequately reviewing so 
extensive a history as that of our Oriental Empire from the earliest times 
to the present, but we will endeavour to give the reader some conception 
of the undertaking and its performance, and some insight into the claim 
which Professor Wilson’s work possesses upon public attention. . 

Thirty years ago Mr. James Miil sat down to write the history of British 
India. His professed qualifications for this important task were not a 
little singalar. He had never set foot in Hindostan, he was entirely un- 
acquainted with Indian language, and knew nothing of the life and man- 
ners of the Peninsula but what he had gathered from the scanty materials 
then published. These deficiencies he put torward as recommendations, 
and calmly reasoned upon the advantages enjoyed by a writer whose judg- 
ment was unaffected by the disturbing influences of personalrecollections. 
Confident in his own theory, be commenced his work and succeeded in 
carrying it from times which can scarcely be represented by the terms of 
European chronology to the year of grace 1805. This termination of 
course excluded some of the most interesting periods of British-Indian 
history, and though the hiatus was partly met by subsequent publications, 
yet the formal continuation of this standard work was reserved for our 
owndays. As respects such historical qualifications as have been enu- 
merated above, Professor Wilson may be represented as the direct oppo- 
site to Mr. Mill. The greater part of his life during the 30 years of which 
he writes the history was spent in Bengal, he is intimately and familiarly 
versed with all the social and political characteristics of Indian life, and 
his profound knowledge of Asiatic tongues has been recognized by the 
homage of Europe. Mr. Mill sat in judgment on a great company; Pro- 
fessor Wilson is this company’s chosen historiographer. Mr. Mill had but 
few materials to work upon ; Professor Wilson has luxuriated in the ar- 
chives of the India-house. Seldom have opposite advantages been so cu- 
riously brought together. If they have not readily combined into a per- 
fect and harmonious whole, it is because neither in history, any mure 
than in chemistry, do all substances exhibit a manageable affinity for each 
other. Mr. Mill did his best, and Professor Wilson has done his best, and 
both successfully; but the merit of the whole lies rather in its contrasts 
than its combinations, nor does the union of the two productions extend 
substantially beyond the type and the binding. 

Few historical efforts have been more curiously fortunate than Mr. 
Mill’s. He was absolutely without any realized conceptions whatever of 
the scenes and characters he was describing, and this deficiency arose 
quite as much from the peculiar constitution of his mind as from the want 
of personal experience. Burke had never been in India, yet his power- 
ful imagination had created an Indian reality for itself. “All India was 
present to the eye of his mind, from the halls where suitors laid gold and 
perfumes at the feet of sovereigns to the wild moor where the gipsy camp 
was pitched—from the bazaars humming like beehives with the crowd of 
buyers and sellers, to the jungle where the courier shakes his bunch of 
iron rings to scare away the hyenas.” 

All this is perfectly true, and it is only remarkable how compatible was 
such a vivid realization of Indian scenery with a curious misinformation 
concerning Indian history. When, in deterence to the acknowledged de- 


ficiencies of even his exalted audience, Burke opened his charge against 


Hastings with asketch of the present inhabitants and previous fortunes of 
Hindostan, he veutured to inform their Lordships that the Hindoos were 
aborigines of immemorial antiquity, and that the first Mahometan con- 
quest was achieved by the Arabs, who, shortly after the time of their Pro- 
phet, established their dominion in Bengal; the truth being that the Hin- 
doos were invaders, like the Affghans; that no Mahometan conqueror 
crossed the Indus till Mahmood of Ghuznee, in the 11th century; and 
that Bengal was never held of the Lords of Delhi till 500 years later still. 
But if Mill escaped Burke's errors, he also wanted his merits. He never 
realized any Oriental scene. ‘Though justand impartialin awarding praise, 
and not unskilfalin constructing a narrative, yet he clearly had little truer 
conception of Indian life than the Circassians showed of the French Re- 
public when they inquired if it imported the destruction of the Russian 
fleet by the British. It probably never struck him that Tippoo Sahib was 
a black man, and Shah Aulum a brown. He felt, indeed, for the suffer- 
ings and miseries which it becomes his duty to relate, and never with- 
held his advocacy from a deserving cause; but all was done with the 
unimpassioned coldness of a closet philosophor. The truth was, that he 
took up the subject as itmight have been taken up bya sophist. He made 
it a scholastic exercise. and declaimed upon Clive and Cornwailis as Se. 

neca declaimed upon Cesar, or Quintilian upon Verres. The theme was 
peculiarly congeniai to his metaphysical predilections. He loved to es- 
timate and balance the duties of the great company in their relations with 
the millions of Hindostan. Every year in these extraordinary annals fur- 
nished bim withincidents by which he might digress into voluminous essays 
upor the political duty of man. Thus his work is destitute of any histo- 
rical arrangement or perspective, aud his lights and shadows vary, not 
according to the importance of the object, but according ta his own ca 

prices. The topics on which he enlarges are not the turning points of the 
history, but suchas suggest opportunities for agreeable dissertations. The 
presumed springs of Lord Mornington’s policy attract greater notice than 
the storming of Seringapatam, and for near a sixth of the entire history of 
India the scene is laid in the British House of Lords. Indeed, we have 
sometimes been inclined to think that Mr. Mill took up the wholesubject 
for the sole sake of Warren Hastings’ trial. If Burke had written a his 

tory of India it would have been something like the classical novels of an 
accomplished baronet, full of vigour and lively painting, but denoting a 
strange unacquaintedness with the times described. Mill produced the 
reverse of such a performance, and, with all its dry pedanticism and un- 
warrantable excursiveness, it was the best general history of India up to 
the present day. 

One of our mos* popular essayists has ascriled that ignorance of In- 
dian matters which his words have made proverbial to the want of any 
attractive or manageable history of the subject. The remark relates 
especially to the hostile transactions of the British at the commencement 
of their territorial acquisitions; and if even this interesting part of the 
subject was little known it may readily be inferred how scanty was the 
information respecting any other. Indian history is divisible into several 
distinct departments. There is first the history of India generally, such 
as Mr. Elphinstone has written, in which the British only figure inci- 
dentally like other imported races. Then there is the history of British 
India, such as Mr. Mill wrote, and to which the two first of his six 
volumes (concerning the Hindoo and Mahometan periods) serve only as 
an introduction. This history again involves that of the East India Com- 
pany, considered as an association of merchant adventurers in London, 
and that of the acts and deeds of this company’s servants in-Hindostan. 
Further, these acts and deeds, at about the 150th year of the company’s 
existence, assume an entirely new aspect, and become concerned with 
wars and conquests as vast and as serious as any witnessed on the con- 
tinent of Enrope. In fact, after the introduction of the King’s troops 
into the Peninsula, we are apt to absorb the company in the nation, and 
to consider the conquest of Hindostan in much the same light as the con- 
quest of Canada. Ii few peuple knew “ who fought the battle of Buxar, 
whether Sujah Dowlah reigned in Oude or Travancore, or whether Hol- 
kar was a Hindoo or Mussulman,” fewer still, we may be assured, knew, 
or perhaps know yet, who was the first Governor-General, when and 
how our three Presidencies rose into being, whether the English first 
landed at Fort William or Bantam, what is the constitution of the com- 
pany or its relations with the Crown, and what the tenure by which the 
Peninsula of India is at present held. 

A work combining considerable information upon almost all these 
points, however conveyed, was sure of a certain place in public estima- 
tion. Such place Mill’s History always filled, and it will now be raised a 
grade or two higher. It should be observed that the materials for the 
various departments of Indian history vary most materially in amount 
and accessibility. For the early portion of the Hindoo period, or rather 
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tion, the sources of credible information are almost absolutely none. For 
thousands of years anterior to the calculated #ra of creation Hindoo 
history is miraculously full, perfect, and minute. The reigns of Bra- 
ma’s successors are tabulated with the utmost accuracy; and it there 
occurs sometinies a doubt about a century or two, this is a mere nothing 
in lives which average above 20,000 years. But no sooner do we come 
to times where it is possible to apply the test of coutemporary narratives 
than the whole history at once mes 4 blank. There is actually a 
dead void of many centuries between Vicramaditya, the last recorded 
monarch of heroic longevity, and Mahmood of Ghugnee, the first matter- 
of-fact and substantial invader. The most noted point of contact between 
old European nations and India was supplied by the invasion of Alexan- 
der, but Hindoo records make no mention of any such occurrence. Two 
countries alone offer an exception to tl is peculiarity. Cashmere and Cey- 
lon are both said to possess credible and connected annals extending over 
more than 2,000 years. Sut as far as Hindostan is concerned, almost al) 
its history previous to the 11th century is probably something nearly ap- 
proaching to pure fable. Atter this comes the Mahometan period 
(1028—1760) thatis to say, the period during which India was nominally 
ruled by the successive dynasties of the Atfghans and the Moguls. For 
this period there is ample information, though much of it when Mr. Mil) 
wrote was locked up in languages to which he had not the key. Then 
follows the period of British rule, for which it is not too much to say 
that there exist materials of history beyond and above all that can by 
found tor any other period of any other country in the world. This cir. 
cumstance arises from the peculiar constitution and customs of the com- 
pany in whose hands the sovereignty of the empire has been vested. Aj) 
the political transactions of the East India Company are carried on in 
writing. The Couucils of the several presidencies debate upon paper 
and decide upon paper, and the “ minutes” of these local Governments 
are regularly transmitted for the information of the Direction at home 
from whom again are despatched written instructions and comments to 
their servants abroad. It can be ascertained with the greatest precision 
not only what the Government of Madras or Bombay did on any particu- 
lar occasion, but why they did it and how they did it, and, if there was 
any dissentient voice, what were the motives of opposition and what the 
considerations which rendered the contrary conclusions predominant. 
Nor is this all, though surely a great deal; for the periodical inquiries in 
Parliament concerning the management and prospects of our Indian En- 
pire have produced a succession of reports elucidating with the utmosi 
profusion of illustration the policy or conduct of the company at any par- 
ticular crisis of their affairs. Further, the excellence of the company’s 
civil and military officers, and the encouragement so laudably held out to 
their industry, has supplied such a harvest of historians as is nowhere 
else to be found. There is hardly a single operation of a single detach- 
ment which has not found its appropriate chronicler, while the necessity 
of repeated surveys for the purposes of revenue and government have 
produced the most admirable descriptions of the several provinces of the 
Peninsula. For any country or kingdom which the reader may select from 
that immense empire extending between the Himalayas and Cape Como- 
rin, he will have no difficulty in finding an intelligible and trustworthy 
history, and indeed it was always less in this respect than in respect of an 
artistic outline which should combine the whole together that the defi- 
ciencies so notorious in Indian history were felt. The affairs of Nepau! 
and Rajpootana were better known or at least might have been so, than 
the general affairs of the empire, and the career of the Mahrattas wae 
more concisely and intelligibly traced than the career of the British. 

To the collection and communication, however, of this more genera! 
and more difficult knowledge, Mr. Mill applied himself, and, if with some 
singularities, with no small success. He commenced with the Hiudoo 
period—a section of his projected History which he extended far beyond 
the proportions required for the preliminary illustration of his particular 
subject. The fact was that here was an opportunity for a weakness 
which he could not resist. There had been a favourite theory abroad con- 
cerning the extreme antiquity and high civilization of the Hindoos, and 
this theory Mr. Mill set himself zealously to combat. Once at his work 
he thought but little of the foreground he was painting in for his picture 
and plunged into disquisitions respecting the religion, laws, manners, 
arts, monuments, and records of the Hindoos with a zest which 400 
pages of dialectical philosophy could hardly slake. The consequence 

as been such an introduction as never was seen. We readily believe 
that half of Mr. Mill’s unpopularity has been owing to this dreadful vol- 
ume. People ordinarily begin at the beginning (though in this case they 
really need not do so), and thus every aspirant for initiation into Indian 
mysteries is scared by this hideous Dweller on the Threshold. Those 
who can survive this first purgation will not be without a reward for their 
‘abours, though it will be rather incidentally than directly gained. The 
truth is, that Mill had not sufficient Oriental scholarship to write a good 
dissertation on the Hindoos, but he had sufficient acuteness and sufficient 
philosophy to write a series of very clever arguments on common place 
themes, and he will probably convince a pies moiety of his careful read- 
ers that the Hindoos were really of no venerable origin, that they were 
true barbarians, rather behind than in advance of the Chinese and Aztecs 
and deserving of very little credit for their assumed civilization and gran- 
deur. His editor and continuator is, as generally, of the opposite opi- 
nion. Professor Wilson’s personal and official predilections induce him 
rather to advocate the theory of a great Hindoo monarchy, and to depict 
this race generally in colours considerably more flattering than those of 
Mr. Mill. There can be no doubt, as we said before, that the Brahmini- 
cal Hindoos were not the aboriginal inhabitants of India. Tradition 
seems to bring them from the north-west, across the Caggar and the Ser- 
sooty, and reasons have been shown for the conclusion that their subju- 
gation of the indigenous population was attended with circumstances of 
great ferocity and oppression. The remains of this old race still exist in 
the wilds of Orissa, in the mountains forming the Nerbudda valley, and 
in other hill-districts of India, and they are eupposed, or were so some 
years back, to amount to some two or three millions. Mr. Mill says lit- 
tle of these people, but Professor Wilson gives some curious information 
concerning them, when in the prosecution of his own peculiar task be 
comes to relate the troubles in Sumbalphur and other districts. Our own 
ecent expeditions in Goomsoor were against tribes of this race, who, sin- 
gularly enough, though preserving all the features of their own ancient 
_ _ character, are often found under the Rajaship of a pure Hindoo 
amily. 

To the Hindoo period of Indiaa history succeeds the Mahometan pe- 
riod. This subject was a great deal less to Mr. Mill’s taste. It was al! 
very charming and agreeable to sit down and discuss the antiquity of the 
Vedas or the civilization of the Brahmins, because such themes, indepen- 
dently of their intrinsic attractions, offered endless opportunities for di- 

ressive illustrations and exposures of European codes and practices. 

ut the period of Mahometan dominion in Hindostan was pure matter of 
pe There was more demand for research and narrative and less for 
speculation and disquisition, and the author accordingly compressed ito 
a meagre volume the annals of half-adozen dynasties. Professor Wilson, 
besides correcting sundry mistakes and ass2wptions, has materially 
added, in his notes, to the information conveyed ; but the subject, in point 
of fact, as regards its connexion with our own dominion, is worth a good 
deal more attention than it has yet received. ‘ 

We have said that with Hindoo history there is scarcely ®0Y middle 
term between divinity and slavery—between the heroic period when 
they were directed by demigods and the matter-of-fact period when they 
were subjugated by Affghans. The former period terminates some four 
centuries before the Christian wra, the latter commences some ten cen- 
turies after it Where fable ends conquest begins, and the opening chapter 
announces the successful invasions of Mahmood of Ghuznee, about the 
year 1000 Recent events have made the particulars of this conquest 
notable. Ghuznee—the cradle of the new dynasty—was the identical 
fortress so gallantly stormed by our troops in the late Affghan war, and 
the famous gates which Lord Ellenborough brought back in triumph t 
Hindostan were torn from a Hindoo temple by the hands of this very 
warrior. These Ghuznevides were Turks, and their rule, such as it was, 
lasted till towards the end of the 12th century. Then Came some Affghans 
from the mountains of Gaur—a dynasty lasting with some credit from the 
beginning of the 13th century to the middle of the 15th, and usually re- 
presented as divided into two, at the year 1289, by a certain tran- 
sition of the inheritance too abrupt for even Oriental precedent. The 
reader, however, unless judiciously informed, would probably col- 
lect from these facts a very erroneous idea of the state and char- 
acter of the newdominion. Asto the Affehans being masters of India 
in anv such sense as we are, the thing never happened. It should be recol- 
lected that we advanced westward, and the early invaders eastward in 
their progress. Their seat of power was in provinces which we have 
barely yet reached. and sometimes evenon the other side the Indus. For 
instance, the Ghuznevide people, as we have said, were Turks settled at 
Candahar,and were only driven eastward by the encroachments of the 
Seljukides upon them from the north-west. Mahmood’s invasion consis- 
ted of little more than a dozen victorious forays across the Indus, and the 
nominal subjugation of afew rajahs in these parts supplied his Indian 
dominions. In fact, his successors were rather Kings of Candabar, with 
some transflavian provinces, than Kings of India in our sense of the word. 
The Gaurian dynastyimproved matters a little, as we soon hear of them 
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t _ when the fishermen of the place were out fishing, 
joa nah pw ihn been so faras Calais, most be aware that, so great 
is the innate autipathy which the French have to salt water, haent 4 are 
with the exception of the fishermen’s, very few boats ever to be found in a 
sea-portof France. In the meanwhile, whilst a boat was being sent for, 
and amidst the shouts and screamsof the ee on the quay, the sur. 
face of the water beneath became ruffled and the head of a man strog- 

ling made its appearance. A rope was immediately thrown towards him 
Bat he could not or would not reach it, and he sank again im an instant. 
By this time something like a boat was seen approaching, but avery long 
way off; bat it was not difficult to perceive that, unless something more 
immediate was done, the boat would be too late. My mind was made 
up in an instant. [ should, iudeed, have sprang in immediately oa reach- 
ing the spot, but there was no landing-place near, and as the quay rose | 
very high from the water, it would have been utterly hopeless tor me to | 
be of any service. The appearance of the boat, however, altered mat 
ters; If I could bat support him for a minute or two, it would be enough, 
and I therefore flung off my coat, and swang myself down into the water, 
holding one end of the rope already mentioued in my hand. Owing to 
the wretched bungling aad agitation ofthe people on the quay, the rope 
was pulled from me, Be once in the water, [ resolve t not to delay, aud 
weut on withoat it. If can do anything well, itis diving, and dowa [ 
dived accordingly, but though I remained under water as long as my 
wind wouid last, I could catch not a glimpse of the object of my search. 
This may perhaps be attributed to my having dived too soun, before reachi- 
ing the spot where he had sunk, and once under water, especially in a 
moment of excitement, it is most «lifficult to preserve the proper direc- 
tion, which indeed must appear evident ; but whatever may be the cause, 
I searched in vain—L pasate ropod a well accustomed to salt water, us 











wide as they would open, I groped and shifted about, | went round aud 
round, but the waters over shadowed by tne quay were very dark, and I 
saw nothing, aud came into contact with nothing, and up I rose again. 
The crowd secing me re-appear unsaccessfal, shouted “la, la,” and poiu- 
ted towards a spot where the water was ratiled at a yard or two from me. 
I understood their meauing, and with scarcely any delay dived again in 
the direction they pointed out. By this time | had discovered that it is 
avery different thing diving for mere a:nusement, and on an occasion like 
the present. A strauge fluttering of the heart, an inteuse auxtety, oppres- 
sed me as I descended a second time. I kept as good a look-out as [ could 
but somehow or other the water was darker than before, and I could dis- 
tinguished nothing atall. I persisted, however, for some time mn my 
search, but atleagth feeling it impossible to keep in my breath any lon- 
er, [ threw back my head and rose upwards. giving up the matter asa 

ad job, and rather glad, in fact, to be rid of it. [ was already just neur 
the surtace, [ could perceive the light of the sua through the uppermost 
waters, my chest wasalready galping fur wautof breath, | bad now f t- 
gotten everything in the paramount anxiety to breathe, when—who slall 
express the horror of that moment—iny arms were suddenly pinioned to 
my sides, my body was clasped by two wiry arms from behind, and I 
were dragged forcibly downwards. That seusation was indeed terrible 
—I felt as if my frame would have burst with emotion; when suddenly, 

as suddenly as [ had been seized—as suddenly was the grasp looseued, 
aud I felt the wretch’s arms beating about frantically in the water around 
me. I had as yet kept in my breath with the most dreadful exertions, 
and once [ felt myself free, I sprung fiercely upwards, but [ could not do 
this quickly enough, for the drowning man clenched my leg like a vice 
before | had reached thesurface. The impetus | had taken, however, 
drew him along with me, and for oue second—{or one awful second—| 
emerged into the air, and had just time to openmy mouth and relieve 
my chest, not, however, without swallowing some of the bitter brie, 
Down he dragged me again; he now clasped my waist—I thought he 
would have stifled me—! endeavoured to tear his arms from me, but | 
might as well have tried to wrench off an iron girdle. I dived down- 
ward in hopes t» rid myself of him, but he kept tast—I grasped the mud- 
dy sand at the bottom in my frantic despair, and the water, that was al- 
ready dark, was made black, thick, and horrible. At length | thought he 
was loovseniug me—I made a last effort to tear myself away ; but ne, he 
tightened his arms again—I had but shifted my position. Now we were 
face to ince, aud I felt his head barrowing in my ueck, and his teeth 
mumbling my waistcoat. Can I ever forget the horror of that moment ! 
I could holdin my breath no longer—I have a vague recollection of seiz- 
ing his throat with my hands and endeavouring to strangle him. Then 
the water began tochoke me, and then quickly there crept through me 
a strange undefinable sensation that felt as a relief—a sensation not unlike 
that agreeable languor and dizziness which follow a long and severe fever, 
when too exhausted and weak to be actually delirious, the senses yet be- 
come benumbed and indistinct, and surrounding objects rock and swim 
around in the sliape of trees, of fields, and fountains, and cascades, famili- 
ar and friendly faces. I became exhausted aud half unconscious, like 
one drank with opium, and a plaintive sound, something between the 
pealing of bells and the hum of a sea snell, rang in my ears, aud then it 
dropped away by degrees, and darkuess seemed to close around me,—and 
I remember no moro. 

When [ awoke again to consciousness, | was in bed, and atafriend’s 
house. I was then told that whilst I was in the water, the boat of which 
I have spoken had arrived upon the scene, and that when I rose to the 
surface for the first time the people in it had endeavoured to assist me but 
that I had sunk again before they were able todo so. Some time elapsed 
before I appeared again, and all hopes had been abandoned of seeiug me 
again above, and already drags had been sent for. Atlength I appeared, 
in the dead embrace of my terrible companion. We were immediately 
taken out of the water, and no efforts was spared to re-animate us; | was 
saved, butalone. The unfortunate man whom I had thus wished to save 
was a seaman belonging to a brig-of-war boat, aud in a dranken fit he had 
staggered into the water. Perhaps the effects of his potations disabled 
him trom swimming, perhaps he did not kvow how; the latter supposi- 
tion would not be at all astonishing in a French seaman, for the navy of 
France is recruited much in the same manner as its army, aud very oiten 
tall mountaineers, grown men, are shipped off quite unceremoniously, 
although they may have passed their former life in a state as innocent of 
water ascau wellbe conceived. At all events, when I found what man 
rer of mau it was that | had attempted to save, I was not surprised at my 
ill saccess—I was but too thankful that I escaped with my own life. 

It may readily be imagined that this eveut was a lesson which I did not 
soon forget. A burat child dreads the fire, aud a half-drowned man may 
be easily supposed uot to have a much greater relish for the water. For 

some time] could not bring myself to bathe again, and when at length 
my old propensity began to return 1 had the keenest horror of being touh- 
ed by any one, or indeed of having any one near me whilstswimming. 
I had before been foolishly presumptuous, | had now grown ridiculously 
timid. 
ae se 
YOUR BUSINESS IS UNDER CONSIDERATION. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF PETIT SENN OF GENEVA. 


Every administration in the world—whetier it be the executive of the 
state, or a corporation board, or a committee, or an individual “ dressed 
in a little brief authority”—has a greater or less store of dilatory phrases 
to which recourse is had for the purpose of answering urgent applications 
patting off the impatient, satistying the clamorous, and giving te all peti- 
tioners the impression of unceasing labour in their cause. At the head of 
those phrases tor answering everything and everybody, the sentence surely 
deserves to be placed, “ Your business is under consideration.” Admira- 
ble phrase ! admirable for the very vagueness of its definiteness and the 
very definiteness of its vagueness. Laconic too! as brief as could possi- 
bly be desired. It is eminently an administrative phrase. Unparalleled 
m its applicability, it adapts itself to everything—furnishes a full reply 
in itself, or an admirable backing to an objection or excuse—accounts for 
the most protracted delay in any kind of business under the sun—is an 
answer to every question, and the only answer to some questions. All 
committee-rooms echo with it—all council chambers resouud with it. It 
18 a sentence, in short, which should be engraved upou the threshoid of 
all government officials, in order that, should the latter be absent, and the 
former closed, the anxious applicant eed not call again for the answer he 
will not assuredly receive. 

But the more Closely we examine the full bearing and import of this 
combination of words, the more admirable it must appear tous. An in- 
dividual inquires, “ How is py business going on?” and I, an official 
somewhere or other, reply, “Itis uuder consideration.” Under con- 
sideration : id Observe the satisfactory ambiguousness of the worda. 
Had I said “under my consideration,” or “ under any one’s considera- 
tion,” I should have reduced it at once to the value of the anit; bnt now 
not only am [| inclu led, but everybody else who works with me; the 
entire body of whi h Tama member are clearly designated. There is 
nothing whatever to’prevent your imagining the heads of government 
engaged in the matter ; the applicant, if a novice, of course concludes it 
at once to be so, and pictures to himself the whole administration en- 
grossed by his memorial, employed upon the means ef redressing his 
grievance or granting his petition. What can satisfy him it he be not 









content with every wheel of government turaing for him, and for him 
alone ! 

Under consideration.” You are not left a word to say : objection ou 
can make none. Had you been told “ It bas been considered,” you might 
naturally have asked, ‘*‘ What was the decision?” Or had it been said 
“It will be considered,” you might request, with all due humility, to be 
informed at what period it was thought possible it — come to your 
turn to engage the attention of the body to whom your business has been 
submitted. But it is quite avother matter now. The words are, “ [tis 
under consideration ;” that is to say, at this very moment every effort 1s 
being made to do you full justice, every energy is put forth, every nerve 
strung in your behalf; the attention of every one is riveted upon you, 
and you alone. What more would you have? You stand, with open 
mouth, completely arrested, fixed to the spot by this answer, unable to 
articulate more at the very utmost than an “ Ah !”—a little prolonged it 
may be—and you can but bow politely and retire, as fully satisfied as 
your temperament or knowledge of the intrinsic value of words perinits 
you to be. 

‘“‘ Under consideration.” You may have these words repeated to you 
for twenty years successively ; but with what show of reason can you 
complain of the cool, cautious, deliberate inquiry into every circum- 
stance of your case, or of the length of time employed in the investigation 
of your business? What is it you want? That it should “ be consider- 
ed.” Well, and have you not been told that this is precisely what is 
doing? You have absolutely nothing ieft tosay. It not completed 
svouer, itis because it is impossible to proceed more rapidly in doing the 
thing well. Surely you would not have it slurred over? And you 
cannot, iu conscience, require that your case should be cousidered oftener 
than always. 

Most valuable phrase ! What tiresome circumlocutions, what troublesome 
explanations, what traming of excuses, are spared by it to authorities in 
geueral! Officials may slamber as sweetly on these few words as in an 
easy-chair. The phrase is the very ottoman of power, the downy pillow 
of bureaucracy, whence it may meet every proposal of amelioration, every 
expectatiou of improvement, every desire tor a pew order ot things by a 
few words—the true talisman of statu quo—* It is under consideration.” 

And now that it has been itself “ under consideration,” who will not 
thank me for having made this feeble effort to hold up a phrase playing so 
important a part in parliamentary proceedings te the enthusiastic admira- 
tioa and gratitude of those who make use of it? I write net for the in- 
grates who are unreasonable enough to feel indignation at its being ad- 
dressed to themselves. 





THE CHANGE FROM CANT TO LICENTIOUSNESS AT THE 
RESTORATION OF CHARLES LI. 
BY T. B. MACAULAY. 


Extracted from the History of England about to issue from the press of 
Messrs. Harper. 


While these changes were in progress, a change still more important 
took place in the morals and manners of the community. Those passions 
aud tastes which, under the rule of the Puritans, had been steraly repres- 
sed, and, if gratified at all, had been gratified by stealth, broke forth with 
ungovernable violence as soon as the check was withdrawn. Men flew 
to frivolous amusements and to criminal pleasures with the greediness 
which long and enforced abstinence naturally produces. Little restraint 
was imposed by public opinion. For the nation, nauseated with cant, 
suspicious of all pretensious to sanctity, and still smarting from the recent 
tyranny of rulers austere in life and powerful in prayer, looked for a time 
with complacency on the softer and gayer vices. Still less restraint was 
imposed by the government. Indeed, there was no excess which was 
not encouraged by the ostentatious profligacy of the king and of his fa- 
vourite courtiers. A few counsellors of Charles the First,who were now 
no longer yourg, rewined the decorous gravity which had beeu thirty 
years befure in fashion at Whitehall. Sach were Clarendon himself, and 
his friends, Tomas Wriothesley, Earl Southampton, Lord Treausrer, and 
James Butler, Duke of Ormond, who, having through many vicissitudes 
struggled gallantly for the royal cause iu Ireland, now governed that 
kingdom as lord lieutenant; but neither the memory of the services of 
these men, nor their great power in the state, could protect them from the 
sarcasms which modish vice loves to dart at obsolete virtue. The praise 
of politeness and vivacity could now scarcely be obtained except by some 
violation of decorum. ‘Talents great and various assisted to spread the 
contagion. Ethical philosophy had recently taken a torm well suited to 
please a generation equally devoted to menarchy and to vice. 

Thomas Hobbes had in language more precise and Juminous than has 
ever been employed by any other metaphysical writer, maintained that 
the will of the prince was the standard of right and wrong, and that 

every subject ought to be ready to profess popery, Mohammedanism, or 
paganism at the the royal command. Thousands who were incompetent 
to appreciate what was really valuable in his metaphysical speculations 
eagerly welcomed atheory which, while it exalted the kingly office, re- 

laxed the obligations of morality, and degraded religion intoa mere af- 

fair of state. Hobbism soon became an almost essential part of 
the character of the fine gentleman. All the lighter kinds of litera- 
ture were deeply tainted by the prevailing licentiousness. Poetry- 

stooped to be the pander of every low desire. Ridicule, instead of putting 
guilt and errors to the blush, turned her formidable shafts against inno- 
cence and truth. ‘The restored Church contended indeed against the 
prevailing immorality, but contended feebly, and with half aheart. It 
was necessary to the decorum of her character that she should admonish 
her erring children; but her admonitions were given in a somewhat 
perfanctory manner. Her attention was elsewhere engaged. Her whole 
soul was in the work of crushing the Puritans, and of teaching her dis- 
ciples to give unto Cwsar the things which were Cesar’s. She had been 
pillaged and oppressed by the party which preached an austere morality. 
She had been restored to opulence aud honor by libertines. Little as 
the men of mirth and fashion were disposed to shape their lives according 
to her precepts, they were yet ready to fight knee-deep in blood for her 


cathedrals aud palaces, for every line of her rubric and every thread of 


her vestments. If the debauched Cavalier haunted brothels and gamb- 
ling-houses, he at least avoided conveuticles. If he never spoke without 
uttering ribaldry and blasphemy, he made some amends by his eagerness 
to send Baxter and Howe to jail for preaching and praying. Thus the 
clergy fora time made war on schism with so much vigour that they had 
little leisure to make war on vice. The ribaldry of Etheregeand Wycher- 
ley was, in the presence and under the special sanctiou of the head of 
the Church, publicly recited by female lips in female ears, while the 


author of the Pilgrim’s Progress languished in a dungeon for the crime of 


proclaiming the Gospel to the poor. It is an unquestionable and a most 
iustractive fact, that the years during which the political power of the 
Anglican hierarchy was in the zenith were precisely the years during 
which ational virtue was at the lowest point. } 

Scarcely any rank or profession escaped the infection of the prevail- 
ing immorality ; but those persons who made politics their business 
were perhaps the most corrupt part of the corrupt society ; for they were 
exposed, not only to the same noxious influences which affected the 
nation generally, but also to a taint of peculiar and of a most malignant 
kind. Their character had been formed amid frequent and violent revo- 
lations and counter revolutions. In the course of a few years they had 
seen the ecclesiastical aud civil polity of their country repeatedly chang- 
ed. They had seen an Episcopal Church persecuting Puritans, a Puritan 
Church persecating Episcopaliaus, aud an Episcopal Church persecuting 
Puritans again. They had seen hereditary monarchy abolished and res- 
tored. They had eeeu the Long Parliament thrice supreme in the state 
and thrice dissolved amid the curses and laughter of millions. They bad 
seen a new dynasty rapidly rising to the height of power and glory, and 
then, on a sudden, hurled down from the chair of state without a struggle. 
They had seen a new representative system devised, tried, and abandon- 
ed. They had seen a new House of Lords created and scattered. They 
had seen great masses of property violently transferred from Cavaliers 
to Roundheads, and from Roandheads back to Cavaliers. During these 
events, uo man could be a strirriung and thriving politician who was not 
prepared to change with every change offortune. It was only in retire- 
ment that any person could long keep the character either of asteady 
Royalist or of a steady Republican. 

One who, iv such an uge, is determined to attain civil greatness, must 
renounce all thought of consistency. Instead of affecting immutability 
in the midst of endless mutation, be must be always on the watch for the 
indications of a coming reaction. He must seize the exact moment for 
deserting a falling cause. Having gone all lengths with a faction while 
it was Uppermost, he must suddenly extricate himself from it when its 
difficulties begin; must assail it, must persecute it, must enter on a new 
career of power and prosperity In company with new associates. His 
situation naturally develops in him to the highest degree a peculiar class 
at abilities and a peculiar class of vices. He becomes quick of obser- 
vation and fertile of resource. He catches without eflurt the tone of any 
sect or party with which he chances to mingle. He discerns the signs 
of the times with a sagacity which to the multitude appears miraculous ; 
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witha eagacity resembling that wifh which a veteran police officer pur- 
sues the faintest indications of crime, or with which a Mohawk warrior 
follows a track through the woods. But we shall seldom find, in a states- 
man so trained, integrity, constancy, or any of the virtues of the noble 
family of Truth. He has no faith in any doctrine, uo zeal for any cause. 
He has seen 80 many old institutions swept away, that he has no rever- 
ence for a i He has seen so many institutions from which 
much had been expected produce mere disappointment, that he has no 
hope of imprevernent. He sneers alike at those who are anxious to pre- 
serve and at those who are eager to reform. There is nothing in the 
state which he could not, without a scruple or a blush, Join in defending 
or in destroying. Fidelity to opinions and to friends seems to him mere 
dullness aud wrong-headedness. Politics he regaids, not as a science of 
which the object is the happiness of mankind, bu: «s an exciting game of 
mixed chance and skill, at which a dexterous and lucky player may win 
an estate, a Coronet, perhaps a crown, and at which one rash move may 
lead to the loss of fortune and of life. Ambitien, which, in good times 
and in good minds, is half a virtue, now, disjoined from every elevated 
and philanthropic sentiment, becomes a selfish cupidity scarcely Jess ig- 
noble than avarice. Among those politicians who, from the Restoration 
to the accession of the House of Hauover, were at the head of the great 
parties in the state, very few can be named whose reputation is not 
stained by what, in our age, would be called gross perfidy and corruption. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the most unprincipled public 
men who have taken part in affairs within our memory woald, if tried 
by the standard which was in tashion during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, deserve to be regarded as scrupulous and disinterested. 
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THE AFFAIRS OF SICILY. 


y notice the following very interesti : 

b 7 tha Neapaligmnterces, and often coeaiiable part played by the Others et me Site ook 

French Naval Squadrons, Itis from one of the able correspondents of the Londen Times. 
MESSINA, Oct. 13. 

I wrote you from Palermo on the 10th, and after a brief inspection of 
that city came on to this place in the same steamer which brought me 
from Naples, Her Majesty’s steam ship Oberon. I regretted that [ could 
not devote more time to an examination of the resources of Palermo, 
and of the system pursued by the Provisional Government ; but the op- 
portunities of leaving that port are so rare, that I feared being detained 
tor a considerable period unless I embraced the opportunity then oblig- 
ingly offered by Lieutenant Gardiner. Stiil | think my rapid survey was 
all-sufficieat for your purpose, aud that of truth: and I think I was 
enabled in a few hours to undersiand the actual position of the place. I 
confess the impression made on me was, that the Provisional Government 
and the people overrated theirpower of defence, and thatin point of fact 
they have notas yet contrived the meansof resisting a well-directed at- 
tack made by a disciplined army. A geueral enthusiasm prevails, but it 
is accompanied witha false security, and an over confidence of their 
own superiority to the Neapolitan force. That feeling is produced in 
great measure by the possession of all the maritime forts, and the know- 
ledge that the city cannot be bombarded from a citadel, or from a fleet, 
as was Messina; but the people seem to forget thatthe land side remains 
open, and that a few discharges of heavy artillery will soon shatter their 
feeble barricades. I saw no regular force, or even a well appointed Na- 
tional Guard; and patriotic as the people may be, and determined to 
perish in the ruins rather than surrender, as they assert, I have seen too 
much of similar demonstrations in my late excursions in Italy to believe 
that excitement alone cun supply the place of discipline, detached forts, 
and armed ramparts. 

At Messina the National Guard was the first to give way, and the 
mountaineers and the lower class of the people alone maintained the 
fight ; but soill were the latter directed, that the causeways leading to 
the two gates of the city were not cut, nor were the old walls command. 
ing those approaches inany way protected. Can I therefore imagine 
that the Provisional Government will be more wise at Palermo? and 
must we not anticipate that the same ignorance of military atfairs which 
prevailed here will predominate in that city? I was informed at Naples, 
though every other part of the sea board of Sicily might be reduced, 
Palermo would come out of the struggle triumphantly, and even the 
friends of the King admitted that the place presented difficulties almost 
iusurmountable. { confess a visit to the spot has undeceived me in that 
respect, and 1 have no doubt if General Filangieri be not interfered with 
by the British and French Squadrons, that he will be able to land his 
treops in the viciaity, and by the aid of heavy artillery and the gallan try 
of the Swiss, whose courage is marvellous, soon reduce the feeble de- 
fences and become masters of the city. It is admitted that all the oth er 
towns are unequal, however well disposed they may be, to the offering a 
serious resistance ; so that, if Palermo be not impregnable, or rather, as I 
believe it is, easy to be taken, we have no difficulty in concluding that 
the conquest of the island is alone prevented by the interference of the 
British and French fleets. Let us hope, therefore, that so irregular a 
state of things will be soon terminated, and that the good offices of both 
Governments may reconcile the Sicilians to their Sovereign, the King to 
his people, and relieve our naval force from one of the most complicated 
and absurd positions diplomatic ingenuity could place it in. ; 

Neapolitan rule I understand on all sides was execrated in Sicily. The 
taxes on the rural population were exorbitant in amount and most op- 
pressive in their form of collection. The country is filled with small pro- 
prietors, and when it is known that each had to pay in coin about 20 per 
cent. on the estimated produce of his farm, and 12 per cent. on the value 
of the corn sent to the district mill to beground, and that all were in con- 
tinued litigation with the valuers and collectors, it may be imagined with 
what intensity of hatred the Government that authorized these exactions 
was regarded. These were the main sores which indisposed the people 
against the King ; but the whole system of government was bad, every 
branch of administration was corrupt, and the execution of the laws was 
either unuecessarily harsh or easily to be averted by a bribe. A return 
to such a state of things is impossible ; and the questions now to be re- 
solved, are—will the Sicilians accept under a new system once more the 
regalGovernment? and what are the terms on which their submission 
will be made? Last year tio sigutest concession on the part of the 
Crown would have appeased the growing fever of insurrection. The 
King neglected the golden opportunity, and the expulsion of his troops 
from the island, with the exception of the citadel of Messina, was the 
result. The difficulties now arise on the part of the Sicilians, aud if the 
progress of the Royal arms be arrested where it now is everything rea- 
sonable will be rejected by them. Nothing short of total separation, the 
nou-return of Neapolitan troops, and a represeptation at foreign Courts, 
would, as I was told by leaders at Palermo, be accepted. 

In the meantime the most provoking ad interim existence prevails. 
A neutral ground of 20 miles extent, as 1 advised you from Palarmo, has 
been established, and the Neapolitans are masters of the country, about 
15 miles distance from this on the north and five miles on the south-east, 
whilst the Sicilians are confined to a distance of 40 miles from Messina on 
the north and 20 miles on the south-east. I hope to give in a postscript 
to this letter the exact terms of the protocol, and the assent of General 
Filangieri, to whose honourable conduct and exact observance of his 
word the French and English naval commanders! am glad to say bear 
testimony. I imagined when I first heard of this neutral territory that 
the idea of demanding it had originated with the diplomacy at Naples, 
aud I naturally concluded that all hopes of a speedy adjustment were at 
an end—the definition of a neutral territory of great extent generally 
implying a prolonged armistice ; but on inquiring here, | find that the sug- 
gestion was made by the English and French senior officers on this station, 
from a laudable desire to prevent casual conflicts between the outposts 
of both belligerents, and to find means of support for the r inhabitants 
of Messina. How far the working of the original plan been endan- 
gered in the alteration made by the Provisional Governmeut of Palermo, 
and assented to by General Filangieri, remains to be seen ; but I confess 
that I do not understand why the National Guard are to be intrusted 
with the police, or how itis possible for the ‘Bnglish and French officers 
to supervise the collection and distribution of thefund. These, however, 
are minor difficulties, which are submitted to, to attain the great object of 
seperating by a considerable distance the hostile forces, and by gaiuing, 
however limited the amount may be, food for the wretched and aimost 
houseless poor of this place. I am glad to have this opportanity of doing 
justice to the spirit aud benevolence of the English and Freuch senior 
officers of this station—Captain Robb, of Her Majesty’s steam ship Gla- 
diator, and Captain Nonnay, of the Hercule. Both gave au nsylum to the 
inhabitants of Messina during the late bombardment in such great num- 
bers that thousands were in safety, and all the officers’ cabins were sur- 
rendered to the ladies of respectable citizens. It is not the first time 
that the humanity and gallantry of Captain Robb, and the officers of his 
ship, have been exercised towards his fellow subjects. I remember at 
Oporto, last year, that the Gladiator received on board the wives, 
children, and servants of nearly ail the British merchants, and carried 
them to Lisbon at their request. They were 150 in number, and so 
thaukfal were they, that a magnificent candelabrum, with a suitable in- 
scription, has just been received by Captain Robb, as a slight expres 
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aen.l oqutitninchtne intincet Oporto for bis honcurable and gene- 
rous hospitality and protection. The same services, bat to a much oat 
extent, were performed here, and loug will not only the English families 
of Messina, but many others, remember the sacrifices made by the officers 
aud men of the Gladiator for their security and comfort. 

I have been auxious since I came te this island to ascertain how far 
our naval commanders—the Consuls, to use a sporting term, being “n »- 
where”—have committed themselves or their country by any undue and 
uncalled for meddling with the proceediags of the Neapolitan Geueral. 


I am glad to say that nothing of the kind appears on the face of the pro- | 


ceedings, and 1 think Captain Robb deserves the highest credit for the 
tact and intelligence he has displayed under most difficult circumstances. 
I believe tbe first occasion ou which this gallaat officer was called on to 
interfere, was some two or three saonths since, when a British subject, 
an Ionian, was killed in the streets of Messina by the bursting of a shell 
thrown from the citadel. In that iustance he remonstrated with the 
Neapolitan officer on the inhumanity of shelling a town from which no 
act of hostility at that period, or for some time previously, had proceeded ; 
and though the officer excused himself on the ground that he was acting 
in the shape of reprisals for an attack made ona Neapolitan steamer 
which had been stranded at about two miles’ distance, he succeeded in 
inducing him to cease the bombardment. I believe that Captain Robb 
acted, from that period, on his instruction of observing a strict neutrality, 
until on the 6th of September, when the British and French ships were 
tilled with the thousand refugees who fled from the horrors guing on 
shore, he and Captain Nonnay agreed to implore a cessation of the firing 
from General Filangieri, on the score of humanity ouly. I seut you from 
Naples a copy of the note written on that occasion, but I now repeat it, 
as It renders my narrative more complete and explicit. 


“On board the Hercule, Sept. 6, 1848, 
“To the General Commander-in-Chief of the Neapolitan Forces.near Messina. 

“ General,—The English and French senior officers of this station are not able 
to receive any more, on board their respective ships, of the Messinese families fly- 
ing from the sack and pillage with which they believe themselves to be menaced. 
It is therefore in the name of the God of mercy that the undersigned naval com- 
manders of France and England now appeal to the humanity of the representative 
of the King of Naples, and beg of him to grant a truce for the purpose of stopping 
the further effusion of blood, which has already been too much shed, and to estab- 
lish the conditions of a capitulation which may be deliberated on by both parties. 

(Signed) Joun Ross, Captain, senior British officer. 
Nownay, senior officer of the French Squadron. 

Before an answer to this note could be' received, I believe that a depu- 
tation from the Government of Messina called on Captain Robb, to say 
that all hopes of a successful defence being at an end, it had been agreed 
on to entreat him tu interpose his influence with the Neapolitan Command- 
er-in Chief tor the purpose ot stopping the further effusion of blood. Cap- 
tain Robb accompanied the Sicilian deputy to tae Hercule, and there, 
after a short communication with Captain Nonnay, the gentleman was 
required to state “if the city was prepared to surrender to the victorious 
pie cosa as the captains declined to interfere unless they had some 
conditions to offer.” The delegates left the ship, and at 2 in the morning 
of the 7th came on board again, accompanied by 15 other Sicilians, who 

unanimously agreed that the city could no longer be defended, and who 
offered to capitulate on the following conditions :— 

“1. That the Royal troops shall take possession of the city of Messina de facto. 
ate question of government shall remain for the decision of the Parliament of Pa- 
ermo. 

“2, That the honour, lives, and property of the inhabitants of Messina shall be 
respected in their full extent without any exception. 

. “3, The government of the city shall remain in the power of the actual authori- 
es. 

“4. The exchange of prisoners on both sides.” 

A French and English officer delivered these conditions to General Fil- 
angieri, unwilling to refuse any act of mediation though perfectly aware 
that they could not be accepted by a victorious officer, who then might 
be said to have possession of the city. An answer was soon received to 
the following effect, which of course was instantly communicated to the 
unfortunate delegates. 


“Sir,—Above is a copy of the pretended terms of the basis of a capitulation 
which my aide-de-camp has delivered to me on your part. My duty and military 
honour prevent me from accepting them, which you must feel as well as myself. 
I embrace this opportunity of thanking you for your friendly mediation, although 
it has unfortunately been unsuccessful. “ FILANGIERI. 

“To Captain Robb, R, N., Her Majesty’s ship Gladiator.” 


Che Albion. 


had been used in describing the calamities of the place ; but I must say 
the worst account falls shortot the truth, and I can only compare the 
desolation which exists here on a large scale to that which I saw exhibi- 
ted ina narrow compass at Castel Nuovo during my late campaign 
upon the Mincio and the Adige. Itseems that the Neapolitan Com- 
mander-in-Chief being apprehensive that his troops might be driven 
back on a first assault, determined that the houses on each side of the 
road and street through which he advanced should afford uo cover to the 
enemy, and the men were instructed to svt fire toall the buildings as they 
weut along. For this purpose they were furnished, as I am told, with a 
| tin canister full of inflammable liquid, and a small brush, with orders to 





| daub a little on all the woodwork of the dvors and windows, and as the | 


| last files cleared the spot a lucifer match was applied, and the whole was 


ina blaze. For two miles, not only within the city, but beyond the | 


walls, every house is roofless ; the rafters and floors are all consumed, 
; and the blackened walis now attest the intensity of the flames. The 
| same scene of desolation is presented on the two lines through which the 
troops marched, varied only by the marks of shot and shell poured from 
the ships that covered the landing. Nothing is to be seen but crumbling 
walls aud broken palisades—the villas that lately formed the pride of Mes- 
sina all aheap of ruins, and the gardens, not long since the greatest orna- 
ment, all trodden under foot. ea the churches did not escape, and I 
fiud that fire wasapplied to these buildings with the same po <a im- 
partiality by which palace and cottage were destroyed. Within the city 
the same horrors are exhibited until you approach the centre of the Stra- 
da San Fernando at the end of the celebrated sea walk of the Marina. 
There the fire was suspended, because the fighting population had all re- 
tired, but though the houses remain, and are still habitable, nearly all have 
been me | iujured. Their fronts are broken by round shot and mus- 
ket balls, and scarcely one exists which does not exhibit the mischies 
done by a shellor two. Perhaps the amount of public misery is increas- 
ed by the circumstance that the greatest injury fell to the share of the 
lowest class of houses and the abode of the industrious poor; but the 
elegance of the city still preserves its outward form, because the attack 
was made at the other extremity, and hostile operations did not reach so 
faras the quarter occupied by the rich. It is true that the bombardment 
was continued for a long space of time after the firing from the city ceased, 
butthe Neapolitan commander excuses himselt on the plea that as no 
further offer of capitulation was made save that above alluded to, which 
| was inadmissible, he could not tell what the intentions of the Sicilians 
were, and he was determined that his advancing troops should not be be- 
trayed into ambuscades as they took possession of the streets. It is satis- 
factory to know that the usual horrors accompanying a successful assault 
on a city did not take place at Messina. No prescribed term of pillage 
was allowed, and I believe the damage done in the shape of plunder 
was limited in the extreme. I judge of this both by the fact that the Eng- 
lish houses abandoned by the owners have all escaped, and the shops are 
again opened, filled with their customary wares. No doubt the ruthless 
severity of war has fallen on Messina with more than usual desolation, 
but the horrors of an assault and a sack have been spared. 

The extent to which this letter is prolonged — me from explain- 
ing, as I intended, the glaring faults committed by those who undertook 
to defend Messina, and | hasten to send you the terms of the armistice ef- 
ffected by the good offices of Captain Robb and Nonnay here,and by Captain 
Rich, of the Vanguard, at Palermo, by which so large an extent of neutral 
ground,and the separation of the hostile forces, has been secured as well es 
a notice of 15 days betore hostilities can be renewed. Before doing so it 
is proper I should state that whilst the English naval force here is confin- 
ed to that of the Gladiator, the Freneh squadron consists of the Hercule, 
110, Captain Nonnay, steam frtgate Pomone, 36, Captain Eveque, steam 
frigate Descartes 14, Captain Becct, steam frigate Panama, Captain Belvoir, 
and steam sloop Sonon, Captain James. 

The documents which I annex consist, firstly, of the plan for an armis- 
tice and the establishment of a neutral territory, proposed under the 
sanction of the French and English naval commanders; secondly, of the 
conditions made by the Provisional Government at Palermo; and thirdly, 
of the modifications required therein by General Filangieri, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Neapolitan troops. 

Let me further add that the inhabitants of Messina receive no aunnoy- 
ance from the Neapolitan troops, and that though the principal inhabi- 
tants have gone away, the city has resumed some share of its commercial 
activity, and that it enjoys complete tranquillity. 

CONDITIONS FOR AN ARMISTICE AND NEUTRAL TERRITORY, 





Here the negotiation ceased, as the delegates were by this time dis- 
persed and the city soon after fell under the iron hand of the Neapolitan 
Commawder-in-Chief; and here, | may add, terminated the first stage of 
our interference, in which you will perceive nothing whatever was done 
inconsistent with the strictest line of non-intervention and the most rigid 
neutrality. We are now coming to the second stage of the proceedings, 
and I beg leave to call your marked attention to it, as I have no doubt 
when Parliament meets the conduct of our naval commanders will be 
strictly inquired into, and it is well, whilst 1 am on the spot, to deter- 
mine the exact share of responsibility falling on those whose acts I have 
the means of observing. Nothing further was done by either the Eng- 
lish or French commanders beyond the princely acts of hospitality and 
benevolence exercised to the innumerable claimauts on their bounty, un- 
til the 11th September, when the Pomone French steamer arrived from 
Naples, with orders from the French Admiral to stop by force all further 
hostilities, and, in particular, the expedition then about to sail for Catania 
and with instructions from the British Admiral, on the grounds of human- 
ity only, to use our influence to prevent the further effusion of blood. 
The instructions of the Admiral were dictated with great reserve, as 
from the delicacy of his position he had either the choice of separating 
himself from the French Admiral, or being associated with an act of vio- 
lence equally repugnant to his sense of duty and his knowledge of the 
international law. Whatever difficulties the Admiral might have had in 
giving his instructions, it is evident they were ten-fold multiplied to the 
officer who had the task of carrying them into execution; and I only 
wonder how Captain Robb could have managed to steer a middle course 
so well as he has done, and, without weakening in the least the ties that 
united him to his French colleague, have succeeded in not compromising 
his Government or himself. The French commander, with the ardour of 
his nation to encounter danger, was desirous of acting up to his orders 
and of declaring that force should be used. To that Captain Robb de- 
murred, on the plea that a milder form should at first be used, as the 
harsher term could at any future period be resorted to, and he had the 
good fortune to induce Captain Nonnay to agree to the following 
note :— 





“Messina Roads, Sept. 11. 

“ The undersigned, commanders of the ships of England and France, have now 
the honour to notify to his Excellency the General-in-Chief commanding the Nea- 
politan expedition that they are desired by their respective commanders-in-chief 
not to disturb the possession of the towns of Messina and Milazzo, of which the 
capture has been made, but that they haveorders to employ their influence for the 
suspension of hostilities, and all ultimate military operations on the coast of Sicily, 
in order to prevent the effusion of blood, untul the Governments of England and 
France, as mediators, can settle the differences which oppose themselves to a ge- 
neral peace. 


“ The two Governments of England and France have, up to this date, observed 

most scrupulously the laws of neutrality, and now they invoke the law of humanity. 
(Signed) “Captain Joun Ross, 

“Captain NonNay. 

“ To General Filangieri, &c,” . 

i know not what answer Geueral Filangieri would have given if the 
word “ influence” in this note, which I have underlined, was replaced 
by that of “ force ;” but, as it was, the communication was received in 
the most courteous manner, and the Geueral’s word of honour was pled- 

ed that no further hostilities should take place. A steamer was imme- 
which it fell in only three leagues distant from that place ; and its imme- 
diate return to Messina was the first proof of strict good faith which Gen- 
eral ye according to the recorded admission of the French and 
English officers, has preserved in all his engagements towards them. 
These gentlemen were not a little astonished at the facility with which 
General Filangieri acceded to this view, but they soon recollected that a 
constant telegraphic communication is maintained from Messina to Reg- 
gio, and from Reggio to Naples, that the Commander-in-Chief had already 
received instructions, as well as an intimation of the threatened employ- 
ment of force by Frauce, and that he was too happy to yield, as an act of 
humanity and favour, that which he might be compelled to give in a hu- 
——s manner by force. I »m the more particular in explaining these 
points, for it appears to me that by the adroit conduct of Captain Robb no 
extreme question has been broached here—that an armistice has been 
grantee out of favour only, and that the responsibility has been thrown 

ack on the Freach Government, its Admiral and Minister at Naples, 
where it undoubtedly should rest, and where Lknow it will be fearless- 
ly avowed. 

Though my sojourn in Messina has been brief, I have not failed to ex- 
amine every part of the city, andthe extent of the injury inflicted durin 
the late oF ae Soadion and assault. I thought that the various accounts 


tely dispatched to recall the expedition destined for Catania, with |* 


MODIFICATION OF THE CONDITIONS OF ADHESION OF THE SICILIAN GOVERN: | 


“ The whole country comprised between the two lines which have just been de- 
termined shall remain neutral, no troops, guerillas, or tirailleurs shall enter between 
them, as well on the part of the Neapolitans as on the side of the Sicilians. 

“ Every infraction of this convention shall be considered as a rupture of the 
suspension ef hostilities. 

“ As it is indispensable that the subsistence of the inhabitants of Messina be pro 
vided for, who are Sicilians, and who have suffered greatly in consequence of the 


war which has been carried on against them for the last six mouths, the imposts of | 


that part of the neutral territory between the two lines shall be paid into the chests 
of the Receiver-General of Messina, to be placed at the disposal of the Sicilian 
authorities. 





November 18 


shall have been given to the Sicilian Government by the commanders of the Bri. 
tish and French naval forces at Palermo. 

“6. The commanders of the British and French naval forces at Palermo adhere 
to the fifth paragraph, but it is understood that the little port of Olevi 





t t viere remaing 
included in the Neutralized Zone, and thatit cannot be occupied by Sicilian troops 
during the armistice. 

« Sicilian Government will give orders for the immediate execution of what 
| has been agreed upon, as soon as it shall have had notice that General Filangieri 
| has accepted, on his side, the modification proposed by the Marchesa Farrearsa 

and accepted by the commanders of the Britjeh and French naval forces before. 
Palermo. ' “(A true copy.) 
(Signed) 





“ TREHOUART. 
“The Rear. Admiral, second in command of the 
Mediterranean Squadron, 

“ GrorceE F. Ricu. 
“ Aceepted by General Filangieri, Oct. 10, 1848, Messina, in our presence, 
“Jonn Ross, 
“ Captain of Her Majesty's ship Gladiator, commanding 
the English Squadron at Messina 


“ Palermo, Oct. 8, 1848. 


’ * Nonmay. 
“ Captain of the Hercule, commanding the French Squadron.” 


—_—»—_--___ 


THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF BELGIUM. 
From the London Daily News, Oct. 20. 


Among the political convulsions of the continent there is much to be 
shocked at and to shun, bat little to envy or imitate. In the latter rare 
distinction one country stands pre-eminent. That one is Belgium; 
and we should gladly see the atteutiou of all Europe even for a short time, 
centered on that point. The eyes of the world, like those of individnals, 
are too often turned towards objects of meretricious interest. The start- 

| ling and the strange are far more attractive than the calm and wise. And, 
| putting this morbid longing tor excitement in its very best aspect, men 
| are more prone to faze on the dangers they should avoid than the exam- 
| ples they should follow. It is thus that the conflicts in Paris, Naples, or 
Frankfort, have greater fascination than the fetes of Brussels. Bat the 
latter, after furnishing four days of pleasure to large multitudes, carry- 
ing their enthusiasm to the utmost verge of sane enjoyment, speak a loud 
and deep lesson to countries of more general importance, but, in tho pre- 
sent state of things, of far less consequence. 

We will not stup to combat the too common notion that the influence 
of nations must be proportioned to to their geographical extent. We need 
not dive into historical research for proofs to refute that delusion. The 
Holland of two centuries back and England at this day are specimens 
euough of the narrow limits which suffice for a nation's power when 
the principle of union prevails. And, even while we write, Silsion, un- 
der the wgis of that principle, shows a front of constitutional force which 
frowns toshame the feebleness of populations seven or eight times great- 
erthan hers. While France and Germany seem breaking up into the 
primitive chaos of social existence, Belgium, small, compact, and firm, 
shows asolid mass of patriotism, ready to meet, and certain to repel, the 
rush of hostile influences, come they from withm or from without. When 
the revolution ot February threatened to run riot over Europe, Belgium 
was the first and nearest country reckoned on for sympathy if not for con- 
quest. The world, ignorant of the old traditional antipathy of the Belgi- 
an people against France, looked with certainty to their adoption of the 
institutions so hurriedly and loosely raised on the broken throne of Louis 
Philippe. And it is a most important fact that the discouragement given 
by the Belgians to the emissaries of the Provisional Government of Paris, 
and the prompt defeat of the band of ruffians on the outskirts of the Bel- 
gian soil, gave adecisive check to the efforts of that party which still fills 
the rest ot Europe with horror and affright. 

From the day that saw that forlorn hope of humanity’s refuse dispersed 
at the village, bearing the bizarre but appropriate name of Risquons Tout, 
the Belgian people, rousing as from a lethargy of prosperous inaction, star- 
ted into new life, and commenced in real earnest the work of national 
consolidation, and this not merely by the assembling of a numerous mili- 
tary force, by the arming of their fortresses, or the enrolment of their civic 
soldiery. A boldirraption by a hostile army might have overwhelmed 
those insufficient defences. But the Belgians did far better than all this. 
They upheld their crippled finances by the prompt payment of a large 
| force loan; they roused the national mind, smothered proviucial rivalries, 
| and, instiuctively adopting the most obvious measure of safety, they un- 
animously rallied round the King, their true and never-failing tower of 
| strength. Much as the despots of Europe owned to Leopold for his ac- 
| ceptance of the throne, which, in 1831, saved thecontinent from a bloody 
| struggle anda doubtful fate, more is assuredly now due to him by the 
constitational monarchies, whose best chance exists in following the ex- 
ample which he and his subjects are showing forth. Had the marauders of 
Risquons Tout succeeded, in March last, in forcing the sluices of Belgian 
| neutrallity, where would the seaof red republicanism have found limits 
for its ensanguined waves? Wouldnot Holland be now submerged in a 
| flood more disastrous than ifthe living waters had borne down her dykes 
| and swept across her surface 7? Would not Prussia and the lesser German 








“The Sicilian flag shall not be displayed within 15 miles of the coast occupied | states have seen the Rhine outswollen by the fierce tide of anarchy and 


by the Neapolitan army, from Milazzo to Lealetta, comprising the Lipari Islands, 
nor in passing through the Straits of Messina. ; 

“ On their side the Neapolitans shall observe the same convention, and shall not | 
show their flag beyond the extreme point of their occupation. 

“The undersigned, after having read the ore: act to the General-in-Chief, 
have thought that the lines ef demarcation and the conditions above appeared to 
them to be just and reasonable, and even indispensable, for separating, as soon as | 
possible, the advanced posts of the two belligerent parties, and thus ee 
fresh effusion of blood ; they think themselves authorized in accepting them, an 
in proposing them to their respective chiefs, who will have them afterwards ap- 
proved by the Governments of the two belligerent parties. 

“Done and signed in the port of Messina, 26th of September, 1848. 

“ (Signed) “Joun Ross, 
“ Captain of Her Majesty's ~~ Gladiator, com- 
manding the English Squadron at Messina. 
“ NonNAY, 





French Squadron at Messina.” 


“ Captain of the Hercule, commanding the | 


“ CONDITIONS OF THE ADHESION OF THE SICILIAN GOVERNMENT TO THE LINES | 


| blood that would have swamped them all? And what would be now 


the actual situation of England herself, were the unchecked hordes of 
France, marshalled in threatening attitude, or even in dubious amity, on 
the banks and at the mouth of the Scheldt ? Belgium, we do not hesitate 
to say, is at this moment, next to England, the surest bulwark of consti- 
tutional liberty. A proud position. And while she may safely look to 
see the unquiet mind of France turning its views towards the mountains 


j of the south, less difficult to pass,or mayhap to appropriate, than the 
| 


plains of Flanders and Brabant, we, on our part, should give no niggard 
meed ot applause to the new-formed barrier of European well being. 
The Brussels fétes, to which we have alluded, just held by the Belgian 
people to celebrate their revolution of 1830, have far more importance , 
as the type of their established nationality in 1848. The main feature 
of those fétes was the unanimity with which the delegated thousands from 
all parts of the country proclaimed the universal popularity of the King. 
The solid qualities of Leopold are now entirely appreciated by his peo- 
Never during his career of government has he or his family so com- 


ple. c , “ay 
ill the public mind or heart; and the shouts of rejoicin 
OF DEMARCATION PROPOSED TO IT BY THE COMMANDERS OF THE BRITISH AND | pletely filled P J § 


FRENCH NAVAL FORCES BEFORE MESSINA. 


the armistice is to serve for supplying the wants of the inhabitants of Messina, so 


stationed at Messina, to the purposes above mentioned. 
“2, Justice, and all other branches of public service in the neutral ground, 


with the authorities dependent on itself in the neutral ground, te insure regularity 
of administration. 
“3. Forasmuch as the two parties ought, at the end of the armistice, to stand in 


are to abandon by virtue of the pending stipulation. 
“4, The end of the armistice shall be announced 15 days beforehand. 
“5, The Mountain and Cape Tuidari on the northern Coast shall be included 
within the Sicilian line, so that they may be occupied by the Sicilian forces. 
“Palermo, Oct. 8, 1848. 
“TA true copy.] 


“(Ss “ GeorGeE F. Rica. 
“Joun Rose, 

“ Captain of Her Majesty's ship Gladiator, commanding the is) Pr 
“ NONNAY, 


“ Captain of the Hercule, commanding the French Squadron.’ 
“(Copy of Translation. ] 


MENT TO THE LINES OF DEMARCATION LAID DOWN BY THE COMMANDERS OF 
THE BRITISH AND FRENCH NAVAL FORCES ON ONE PART, AND BY THE MAR- 
CHESA FARREARSA, MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, ON THE OTHER PART. 

“1. The first paragraph shall be executed in the following manner :— 


hall have fa 
2a day of each month British or French steamers shall go ir search of the — 

of these taxes, which shall be delivered in sealed packets to the commanders. 
‘* These commanders shali deliver these packets to the British and French Con- 


suls at Messina, who on their part shall deliver the same to the municipal chest of 
the ci ty. 


suls shall attend to the opening of the packets at the office of the agent of the muni- 
cipal chest, and in case the sum contained in the packets should not be exactly the 
same with that set down in the declaration of the accountant at Oleviere and Taor- 
mina, then proces verbal shall be drawn of the difference. 

“2, Pure and simple adhesion is given to the second paragraph. It is provided 
htewever, that the National Guard of the Neutralized Zone shall take up arms, 
only for the sake of public safety, and as a measure of police. 

“3. The execution of the third paragraph appearing to be hardly possible, the 
commanders of the British and French naval forces before Palermo are incapable 
of adhering thereto. 





had read in the Italian papers were exaggerated, and that poetic license 
\ 


now in force; and the Sicilian Government shall carry out its correspondence | 


the relative position which they hold at this moment, so the Sicilian forces, before | 
the renewal of hostilities, shail return to the points of neutral ground, which they | 








“The commanders and the Consuls shall give, said to be receipts,and the Con - | 


“4. Ibis agreed that hostilities shall not be resume until after 10 days’aotic e | 


erowds must be far more grateful to his feelings than the concurrent tes- 


“1, Forasmuch as the land tax of the neutral ground which may fall due during | timonies his sagacity and success which are showered upon him by bis 


less wise and less fortunate fellow monarchs. Kings have their slanderers 


the Sicilian authorities in receiving such land tax shall hand it over to the commis- | as well as their eulogists. Few of them are blamed without being abus- 
sion appointed to that effect, by the means whereof such tax shall be paid into! ed, and certainly fewer still can be praised without being flattered. In 
the municipal chest of the city of Messina, in order that the same may be applied, | 
under the overlooking of the commanders of the British and French naval! forces | 


present times they have a hard task to perform, and Heaven knows the 
majority of them do it badly enough. They rarely comprehend the great 


| text of freedom, whether in trade or politics—Laissez aller,, laissez pare. 
shall be administered in the name of the Sicilian Government, and of the laws | They either do too much or too little. Moderation, at once active an 


| thoughtful, in a ruler is little understood, because so seldom practised. 
_ People have been taught by rash or lazy sovereigus to think that their is 
| no species between King Stork and King Log. Leopold of Belgium has 
‘taught a great lesson to the contrary. He wants buta wider field to be 
a still more eminent mun. Had fate or political chances placed him at 
| Frankfort, instead of Brussels, the salvation of Germany might be a less 
difficult problem than it is—But, while fulfilling his destiny, he stands 
his present ground so well on the platform of constitutional gorveraeeenee 
| that those who raised the mound on which itrests may proudly look bac 
on their good work —Lord Palmerston has cause to rejoice In the reflec 
| tion that nine years of negotiation were not thrown away in the formation 
| of the Kingdom of Belgium, and that the seventy protocols of the con- 





igned) . 
“ Accepted by Generel Filangieri, 10th of October, at Messina, in our presence, ference of London, which form its title-deeds, were not mere labour in 


vain. 
ae 

The following was omitted last week i our summary of European 

news : . 
MANIFESTO OF THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 

“When the acts of violence committed in Vienna, on the 6th of October, 
compelled me to quita city which had become the theatre of the most 
wild and degrading passions, I was still induced to hope that the rebel- 


| lious insti { i ulation would not be of a continu- 

“The receiver of the Neutralized Zone shall carry, on the first day of each | livus gag penns, oo phe ahrcarg of the pop 
month one the armistice, to Oleviere aud Taormina, the existing taxes which | #90e. 4 was ted to exp 
i 


en due, and which they shall levy from this day forward. On the ' habitants of my capital and resideutiary city. they would themselves ex- 


from the usually sound judgment of the in- 


ert all their energy to restore the honour of the law by the bringing of 
its transgressors to condign punishment, and to restore within the short- 


| est possible time, the en angered security of life and property to the 


! 

oD This expectation has been disappointed. Not only have the authors 
| of the insurrection in Vienna succeeded in retaining the authority “— 
| they had forcibly assumed by an act of horror which has but one — 

| in history, and of commanding the city which was partly paralysed by 

| fear, and partly in a state of the wildest intoxication, and thereby pre- 

| vented the return of legal order within the walls of Vienna—nay, even 

| beyond the walls did the influence of these anarchical endeavours 
| a connexions were formed with a neighbouring prevente ; 
| toevery part of my states emissaries were sent, under the er ae 
| guarding eadangered liberty, even where perfect order had prevailed, t 








as far east as Benares, as well as down the river in Guzerat, but the seat 
of power was still for some time on the westera bank of the Indus. Pro- 
fessor Wilson remarks that it took the Mahometans two centuries toreach 
Delhi from the west, and this is no doubt true as regards their Royal es- 
tablishment in that city, bat Mahmood himself got there easily enough, 
though he did not condescend to stay. At length, in 1206, the Gaurian 
inheritance was partitioned. Que branch of the family retained Gaur, 
another Candahar and Cabul, and a third, in the person of Koottub, set- 
tled definitely in Hiudostan, thereby commencing a real [ndian dynasty. 
In about half a century more there was a splendid and highly civilized 
court at Delhi, of which great wonders are told touching its magnificence 
in literature, science, and art. Perhaps the reader may require to be re- 
minded that the term Hindostan is confined, strictly, to Gangetic India— 
that is to say, to the country between the Himalayas and the Nerbudda 
river, and that between this river and the Kistna extends what is called 
the “Deccan,” or “ south.” Beyond the Kistaa the Mahometans scarce- 
ly can be said to have penetrated, and this accounts for the more faithful 
traces of Hindoo manners and customs discovered in certain principalities 
of the Carnatic and Mysore. The time had now come, when the Deccan, 
hitherto exempt from invasion, was to share the lot of Hindostan. In the 
last years of the 13th century Alla, Nabob of Korah, in the Dooab, and 
nephew of Feroze, first sovereiga of the second Gaurian dynasty, crossed 
the Nerbudda and struck off in a south-west direction towards our pre- 
seat Bombay presidency. One of the next successors to the throne actu- 
ally projected the transfer of bis capital to a Deccanee Constantinople, and 
changed the name Beogire into Doylutabad for this purpose ; but the 
scheme was never carried out. Such and so considerable were the Aiff- 
ghans of Gaur ; ruling with great splendour in Delhi; civilized and culti- 
vated, as tradition and monuments concur in asserting ; powerful, as au 
expedition of 100,000 men into Transoxiana shows, and not without pre- 
tensions to purely Indian dominion. That their authority ever practical- 
ly pervaded the couutry is not to be supposed. There was no torce = 
able of resisting their armies, but their actual power was no doubt mainly 
confined to the walls of their favourite cities. What were the Hiudoos 
at allthis time? the reader will ask. This is the very questionso pertinaci- 
ously debated between rival theorists. Mr. Mill and his followers aflirm 
that there did never exist any substantial or consolidated Hindoo power 
for the Muhometans, to subdue. Professor Wilson and his friends couceive 
that there was such a power, that it was oaly subdued by strength, and 
that this circumscription of Mahometan authority to the walls of the 
imperial residences shows how ineflectually the work had been done. But 
by this argument it may be shown that the King of Oude does not rule in 

ucknow at the present day, for his word will certainly hardly run be- 
yond his city gates. We suspect, too, that many of the competitors tor 

ower were Mahometans, like their sovereign ; and though it is trae, as 

rofessor Wilson observes, that at the break-up of the Atfghan dynasty, 
to which we shall presently allude, the swarm of independent chiefs 
round the very walls of the palace shows the weakness of the throne, yet 
it is also true that almost every one of these chiefs appears by his name 
to have been a Mahometan. 

At this point our own acquaintances, the Moguls, appear on the stage ; 
and it is ordinarily inculcated in histories of India, that the Moguls expell- 
ed the Affghans and succeeded them in their rule at Delhi. This, however, 
18 not precisely the fact. The “ Moguls,” strictly so called—that is to 
say, the people of Genghiz Kban—never—never did prevail against the 
Gaurian Kings ; ou the contrary, they were repeatedly repulsed by 
those sovereigns in their invasions from the north-west, or, as they some- 
times came, across the Nepaul hills ; and more than one unfortunate 

rince, atugitive from the swords of these terrible conquerors, found re- 
uge at the secure court of Delhi. When the days of Timour came Mo- 
zr s and Affghans were pretty much in the same predicament. The 
ogul Empire was tottering, and the Afighan Empire was tottering too. 
Both were nearly in a state of dissolution, only the individual prowess of 
Timour proved too much for the individual Gaurian at Delhi. Yet, after 
all, even Timour’s conquest was little beyond a brief and objectless in- 
road, effecting nothing but the destruction of the sovereign on the throne; 
and it may be said that from this time to the time of Baber (1446—1525) 
there was a third period of Affghan rule. When Timour departed the 
Governor of Luhore established himself at Delhi, and he, is son, and 
grandson held the sceptre some 80 years. Then came Baber, who pat 
the finishing stroke to Affghan dynasties by slaying this grandson and pro- 
claiming himself Emperor of Deihi. 
T'o be concluded next week. 


THE SILVER MINE. 


_ A young cavalier was riding down a street in the city of Mexico lead- 
ing towards the Alameda, whea his own name, pronounced in piteous 
accents, arrested his attention, and caused him to rein in his veel 
‘Oh, Dou Vicente, noble caballero, have pity on me, por el amor de 
Dios! for charity, good senor, save a poor Indian, who is innocent as a 
child unbaptised.” 
The person who uttered this appeal was evidently, from his looks, his 
garb, aud his speech, one of that unfortunate race who, originally lordsof 
the Mexican soil, have been for centuries in reality, if not in name, the 
serts of their Spanish conquerors. The cavalier could even distinguish 
by his pronunciation that he was an Indian of the Tarascan tribe, who 
differ in language, as well asin some traits of character, from the Aztecs, 
or proper Mexicans. His situation sufficiently accounted for the vehe- 
mence of his entreaty, since he was then in the clutches of two sturdy 
alguaziles, or constables, who grasped him by the shoulders, and hurried 
him furward with the least possible regard to his personal comfort. They 
stopped, however, when Don Vicente turned his horse and rode towards 
them, saying, “‘ What is the matter, alguaziles?’ Who is this man, and 
what has he done?” 
To this question, put by a cavalier whose rich dress and high bearing 
bespoke his claims to attention, one of the alguaziles replied with gruff 
Civility that the sanguinary ruffian had just stabbed a white man, a water- 
carrier, in an adjoining street, and they were conveying him to the acor- 
dada, or city jail, to await his trial. The « sanguinary raffian,’” who, by 
the way, was a small, simple-looking man, the very personification of pa- 
cific meekness, pie protested his innocence of the crime. He de- 
clared that he had merely stopped from curiosity to witness the progress 
ofa game of monte, which was going on in the street; there were many 
other bystanders, some of whom were betting on the fortunes of the 
Principal gamesters. At length, he said, a quarrel had arisen, though 
about what he did not exactly know. Then knives were drawn, and 
presefftly a man fell dead, stabbed to the heart. Some of the people ran 
wey, and among them a carbonero, or coal-porter, a large, strong, black- 
earded man, who, he believed, was the real culprit. As for himself he 
waited to see what would be done with the dead man; and when the 
police came up, to his amazement two or three of those present, and 
whom he had seen talking with the carbonero, had pointed him out as 
the guy aa ig ~~ a was all he knew about it. 
_ ut, hombres,’ said the cavalier to the officers, “ this i i 
i How ome have stabbed the man?” — see 
; » sir, replied the oldest alguazile, “that is the very proo i 
ag pate ny man was stabbed with his own knife, ace she 
etore he had any warning of the i ion. i i 
a ghana villas g ntention. It is a piece of true 
‘‘ Do not believe it, noble Don Vicente,” exclaimed the Indian. 


should I murder a man whom I never saw before ? 
from Zi 


life.” 
“* Zitacuaro, did you say?” asked the i 

C , young man, looking earnestly at 

yn Indian. “It seems to me that I have seen your face before? Ree 
ones happen that you know my name?” 

: » on Vincente,” replied the Indian, “I have seen you many times, 
— have ridden by the village where I live to the hacienda of Loy- 
aa young cavalier blushed at this reply, and then answered witb a 
on or it 18 very possible; and for the a a of that recollection, I will 
rr quit you until I have made further inquiry into thie strange matter. 
pe ppd riends, he said to the nection, “as your time is valuable, 
. . proves b says that justice must have the wherewithal to subsist, 
you will not refuse me the favour of dividing this doubloon between you. 


Aud now, oblige me by return; i i 
the murder took sheen See er vee ON Sie rege 
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the greater number now held their tongues, or disavowed any positive 
knowledge of the fact. Two only, both of whom were carboneros, stood 
out stoutly for the truth of their former testimony! and although Vicente 
had little doubt that the accusation was a villanous plot, concocted to 
screen the real criminal by the sacrifice of a despised and friendless In- 
dian, yet as he had no means of proving the innocence of the latter, he 
was obliged to allow the alguaziles to convey him to the prison. He 
promised the poor fellow, however, that he should not be forgotten ; and 
with this assurance Paguo Tormes—for such, it appeared, was his name— 
suffered himself to be led quietly away without another word of remon- 
strance. : 

Don Vicente was much annoyed to find that, while he was engaged in 
this actof benevolence, the time had slipped by duriug which he should 
have been upon the Alameda. Any one, indeed, could have seen at a 
glance that the handsome young cavalier was equipped for an appearance 
on that rendezvous of the Mexicau beau monde. His wide-brimmed gold- 
laced hat, his embroidered jacket, trimmed with costly fur, his Guada- 
lagara boots of stamped leather, his enormous: silver spurs, of more than 
a pound weight each, his superb manga, or riding-mantle, thrown over the 
front of his silver-plated saddle, the angquera, or housings, of stamped 
leather, fringed with silver, which nearly covered his horse, were all in 
the highest style of the native fashion. It was now with some mortifi- 
cation that he beheld several of his acquaintances returning from their 
accustomed ride, and was greeted by them with inquiries as to the cause 
of his nou-appearance. It is bat fair to say, however, that his vexation 
had little or nothing to do with disappointed vanity, but originated in a 
feeling of a gentler nature. A particular carriage was expected to be 
seen that day on the Alameda, coutainiug at least oue pair ot the brightest 
eyes in Mexico ; and it was before this vehicle that Dou Vicente Aldama 
had intended to make his handsome brazeador, or prancing steed, display 
its must graceful caracoles, in the hope, or, sooth to say, the assurance, of 
attracting an approving glance from the said sparkling orbs. Hisfriends, 
indeed, did not fail to iatorm him that the carriage of the Conde de Loy. 
zaga had passed three or four timesup and dowa the Alameda ; that the 
eyez of Douna Catalina had been seen in it as bright as ever, but roving 
about very uneasily ; while the pretty face to which they belonged wore 
4 very unusual expression of gravity and displeasure ; all of which facts 
they related tor his especial gratification. Don Vicente, however, did not 
consider the information in the least satisfactory, until it suddenly oceur- 
red to him that the incident which had detained him would form an ex- 
cellent reason for a visit on the following morning, in order to request 
Donua Catalina’s advice ow the subject, and to solicit her interest with 
her father on behalf of the Indian; for the Count of Loyzaga was 
known to have great influence with the viceroy, the Marquis of Men- 
doza, who then governed Mexico. Cougratulating himself on this bright 
idea, Don Vicente felt able to retort the raillery of his friends in a corres- 
ponding tone, and took his way homeward in Joyous spirits. — 

Vicente Aldama was the descendant of a fortunate companion of Cor- 
tes, who had transmitted to his posterity large possessions in various parts 
of the new land which he had helped to conquer. The fatherof Vicente 
had been reckoned among the wealthiest proprietors of New Spain, at a 
time when the gentry of that country comprised the richest individuals 
in the world. But in one fatal night he lost, at the gambling festival of 
San Augustin, six of his seven great estates , and the next morning he was 
found dead in his room, witha pistol in his hand, anda bullet through his 
brain—a self-immolated victim to the evil divinity that has tempted so 
many to their rain. This dreadful catastrophe had at least one good effect, 
as it gave to his son, then a youth of fifteen, a salutary horror of the gam- 
ing table, which he never afterwards approached. The income of his re- 


both in the capital and at his country-house, between which, like most 
Mexican proprietors, he divided his time pretty equally. Now it happen- 
ed that the estate of Don Vicente was situated at the easy visiting dis- 
tance—as it is there considered—of about six leagues from the seat of the 
wealthy Conde de Loyzaga; and as the count had been a friend of his 
father, the young man was accustomed occasionally to ride over for the 
purpose of paying his respects to his nobloneighbour. As he grew older, 
and better able to appreciate the lessons of wisdom aud experience which 
flowed from the lips of the count, it was very nataral, in the opinion of 
the latter, that the visitsof the youth should become more and more 
frequent. The rest of thefamily, however, including Donna Catalina, the 
nobleman’s bright-eyed daughter, ascribed these continual reappearances 
of Don Vicente to avery diiferent cause of attraction. And even the 
coun thimself—conceited old fool as he was—began to have his suspicions. 

This state of affairs will account for the anxiety and trepidation with 








not of a very ancient date, his r having been a poor 
water who had’ had the good luck to discover 4 silver mine, with the 
produce of which be bought his title and estates? Neither of these 
courses seemed to be exactly feasible ; and poor Vicente could only make 
his bow (which he did with excessive stiffness) to the proud and selfish 
old noble, and take his way homeward in a state of mind approaching to 
desperation. ~ 

On reaching his house, he was surprised to find Paquo waiting in the 
entrance-hall, accompanied by another Indian, whose white hair and 
wrinkled face gave evidence of extreme age. Even in his present dejec- 
tion, Vicente experienced a momentary pleasure at the sight of one whom 
he had befriended, and in whom Donna Catalina had taken an interest. 
This feeling of pleasure was all the reward which he either expected or 
desired for his charitable exertions. 

“ Well, Paquo,” he said, “I am glad to see you here once more, and 
your father with you, to testify your gratitade. But you must not forget 
that the Lady Catalina is the person to whom you are most indebted. 

“This is not my father,” said the Indian, scratching his head, as though 
in some perplexity. ‘‘He is—be is—my itzchingambaramaxtegui. 

“What is all that?” asked Vicente laughing. “ You forget, Paquo, 
that I do not understand Tarascan.” ee 

“It means,” replied the Indian, rubbing his brow in deep meditation : 
“oh yes! it means that he is the brother-in-law of my wife's grandfather. 
He lives at Trimandu, near Esparza, in the mountains of the Sierra 
Madre.” 

“Vaya, Paquo,” said Don Vicente gaily; ‘“‘you must be a very worthy 
man, if your relatives come from so great a distance to show their inter- 
est in you.” t 

“Yes,” replied Paquo with great simplicity ; ‘and my uncle is a very 
good man too, but he does not speak Castilian. He has brought some- 
thing to show to you, senor.” ; ; 

Paquo then addressed a few words in Tarascan to the old Indian, who 
advanced aud laid at Vicente’s feet a bundle carefully tied up in a blue 
cotton cloth, When opened, it was found to be filled with lumps of a 
grey miueral substance. Vicente teok up one of them, and atter closely 
examinipg it, exclaimed in some surprise—“ Why, hombre, this is silver 
ore of the very richest quality! From whence do you bring it? Is your 
uncle a miner ?” i 

“No, senor,” replied the Indian; ‘but this is the case; many years 
before [ was born, when my uncle here was a young man, he was travel- 
ling over the Sierra Madre. The uight came on very cold, so he made a 
great fire, and lay down to sleep beside it; and in the morning, when he 
awoke, he saw in the ashes something shining. He looked and found that 
it was silver; and he knew that he had discovered a very rich mine, So 
he covered it up with earth and stones, and he came away and told his 
own family, and no one else; and since then, we have kept it secret till 
this day. "Now we have brought the ore to you, senor, to show that the 
story is true; and if you will go with my uncle and me, we will point out 
the spot.” And here Paquo stopped short. “> sae, 

“You wish me to work the mine, I suppose,” said Vicente, “ and share 
the proceeds with you?” t : 

Paquo did not at first precisely understand this question ; but when he 
was made to comprehend it, he shook his head, aud said gravely, “ What 
could we poor Indians do with a silver mine? But perhaps you will 
give us something to buy tobacco with, and some new clothes?" 

“ What will I not do for you, my good Paquo,” said Vicente with emo- 
tion, “it your story proves trae ?” f : ‘Ws 

The young man’s voice trembled with excitement; for the visions 
which now unfolded themselves before his mental sight almost dizzied 
and confused him by their brightness. He wrote a hasty note to Cata- 
lina, imploring her to defer her consent to any marriage which her father 
might propose for only a single month, by which time he had the strong- 
est hopes of a most favourable change in his position. Then taking wi 
him two or three armed attendants (tor the roads in Mexico in those days 
were no safer than at present), and an experienced miner, he set out on 
horseback for the Sierra Madre, distant about forty leagues from the capi- 
tal. A Mexican Indian can rarely be induced to mount a horse; and in 
this instance Paquo and his venerable relative preceded the party on foot, 
at the usual regular trot in which the natives make their journeys. Not- 
withstanding the great age of the elder Indian, he kept ahead of the horses 
all the way, without appearing in the least fatigued on their arrival at the 
mountains. The silver vein was found exactly as he had represented it, 
“cropping out” at the surface of the ground; and the miner declared 
that there could hardly be a doubt of the abundance of the mineral 
wealth which it contained. Vicente took instant measures for claiming, 





which Don Vicente, onthe day after the occurrence of the incident just 
related, presented himself at the stately town mansion ofthe count. The | 
young lady, who was alone, received him with acloud on her brow; but 
the shade of displeasure imstantly passed away when her lover related 
tice accident which had detained him from the Alameda on the previous 
day. Donna Catalina’s interest in poor Paquo proved to be greater that 
he had anticipated. She thought she recollected the name, as beionging 
to one of the numerous labourers who were occasionally employed on 
ber father’s estate in the season of harvest; and with her sex’s nataral 
sensibility in the cause of the injured, she ofiered instantly to employ all 
her resources in his behalf. 

“ [do not think that we should apply to my father at once,” she said, 
“ until we have tried other means. He has an aversion to asking favours 
of the viceroy: they cost too much, you know,” she added with a smile. 
“ But an idea has just struck me respecting the evidence which, you say, 
is wanting. You men, Don Vicente, always imagine that you have a 
monopoly of sense and ingenuity in such matters ; but we will try for once 
what woman’s witcan do. Go, my friend, to your lawyer, and ask his 
advice, while I make some inquiries in my own way. Do not be morti- 
tied if I succeed where you are both at fault.” 


Although Vicente was somewhat puzzled by this speech, he felt that 
he could do no better than trust to Donna Catalina’s quick intelligence, 
of which he had had many previous proofs, and he took his leave, very 
well contented with the position of his own affairs, as well as those of 
poor Paquo. Donna Catalina immediately ordered her carriage, and 
drove at once to the spot where the murder had a Her “ wo- 
man’s wit” had suggested to her that, in the case of a disturbance in the 
streets, the female inhabitants of the neighbouring houses would be very 
likely drawn to the upper windows or balconies, from whence they would 
have a good view of whatever took place below. A very few inquiries 
sufficed to prove the correctness of her supposition. In the third house 
which she entered, she found that the mistress—the wife of a respectable 
tradesman—with her two grown-up daughters and their maid-servant, 
had all witnessed the quarrel from its commencement to the end. They 
were certain that the murderer was not an Indian, but a tall, strong man, 
with a thick black beard, aud dressed like a carbonero. A messenger, 
despatched without delay to Don Vicente, informed him of this satisfac- 
tory discovery ; and the strength of his affection may be judged from the 
fact, that he was more pleased than mortified by this proof of his mis- 
tress’s superior acuteness. With the aid of his lawyer, he at once took 
the necessary steps for procuring the liberation of the prisoner. The 
regular forms of Spanish law required afew days’ delay before this could 
be effected ; but at length the Indian was released, and, as Vicente soon 
learned, immediately left the city, without stopping to thank either of 
the benefactors to whose exertions he owed his escape. Vicente, how- 
ever, was too well accustomed to the peculiar character and manners of 
the Indians to be much surprised at this omission. He felt assured that 
Paquo would almost as soon have faced a loaded cannon as have entered 
the mansion of a wealthy proprietor, or a great noble, for the purpose of 
making a formal speech to the master or mistress of it. 

Of a very similar kind were the sensations of Vicente himself, a few 
days afterwards, when he approached the residence of the Count of Loy- 
zaga, with the intention of making a solemn proposal—not to Donna Ca- 
talina, of whose sentiments he had before pretty well assured himself, 
but to her father, who, he had reason to fear, might not be found so pro- 

jitious. The result proved that his presentiment was only too well 
caked: The old noble drew himself up with a degree of hauteur and 
pomposity unusual even in him, and expressed his wonder that a young 
man, whom he had always treated as a triend, should have imposed upon 
him so unpleasant a duty as that of declining his alliance. He had a 
great regard for Don Vicente, both for his father's sake aud his own mer- 
its, but really—not to speak of the difference of rank, which yet ought to 
be considered—the disparity of fortune put such an alliance quite out of 
the question. Besides, he added with great stateliness, he had already 
nearly concluded a treaty for the marriage of his daughter with the son 
of the Marquis of San Gregorio, which connexion he considered most 
eligible in every pointof view. It would always give him pleasure to 
see Don Vicente Aldama, either in town or at his country seat, on the 
footing of a valued acquaintance; but really his young friend must him- 
self see that his present proposals were very ill-considered and altogether 
inadmissible. , 

What reply could Vicente make to such aspeech? Could he deny his 
own comparative poverty, or the immense wealth of the Marquis of San 
Gregorio, whose son, by the way, he knew to be a pleasant compound of 
sot, gambler, and fool? Could he remind the count that his own nobility 





or, as it is called in Mexico, “denouncing” the newly-discovered mine, by 
laying an intormation before the proper tribunal, and commencing the 


| necessary works for the extraction of the metal: this being all that is re- 


quisite in that couutry to give a complete property in any mine, without 
reference to the previous ownership of the land in whieb it is found. 

In less thau @ month the miner’s predictions were amply verified. By 
that time it was known all over Mexico that Vicente Aldama was werking 
a “clavo,” or deposit of ove, which had already produced him fifty thous- 
and dollars. The Conde de Loyzaga, therefore, with a promptitude which 
did honour to his paternal sensibility, complied with his daughter's re- 
quest, first to defer, and then to break off entirely, the treaty with the 
Marquis of San Gregorio. He still declared, however, that be could not 
think of giving his daughter’s hand to any one under his own rank; and 
possibly this declaration was the remote cause of an announcement which, 
before the close of the year, created some interest, though not much sur- 
prise in the city—namely, that Vicente Aldama had just been created 
Count of Esparza; a title for which, it was said, he had given half a mil- 
lion of dellars; but probably to him, with a seemingly inexhaustible 
mine at his command, both the money and the title appeared of equally 
trifling value, compared with the greater treasure which they were the 
means of procuring him. , 

The traditional account from which the foregoing narrative has been 
derived does not enlighten us with respect to the subsequent history of 
the personages to whom it relates. All that is certainly known is, that the 
fortune of the Aldama family, or at least a large portion of it, has survived 
the revolution which has swept away their costly title, along with much 
other rubbish equally expensive and worthless. 





NATURAL LAW OF CLEANLINESS. 


In these days of universal wash-house, bath, and scouring propensities, it 
may be amusing as well as interesting to learn what has been ee 
taught in the kingdom of nature by the silent but impressive method of 
example. 

In cadenweniied to illustrate our subject, we shall not enter into its 
minute details, but seek to glean the general truth from a variety of facts 
cursorily mentioned. Beginning even with inanimate nature, we find 
the lesson of cleanliness on her first page. Who that surveys the most 
ordinary landscape, unfitted perhaps to inspire the poet or awaken the 
imagination of the romancist, can point to any stain upon its smiling face 
if the detiling contact of man be not manifest? The fresh raiment of the 
fields, the hard features of the rocks, the stream descending in clear, 
sparkling, laughing, tumbling waters, or stealing in slower measure 
through the plain ; the spotiessaspect of the driven snow, the smooth-laid 
surface of the sandy shore. the deep pellucid waters of the great ocean— 
these are all clean. There is no spot of filth to be seen in them, except 
when the purificatory progress ig actually faing on. Then the heavens 
assume what wemight perhaps consider a filthy aspect—the sky e 
clothed with sackcloth, the bills disappear in murky fogs, the mountain 
stream comes down in floods of mud, hurling along heaps of d ma- 
terials; the sea casts up its mire and dirt, and at these times law ap- 
pears suspended; but, on the contrary, this is the very process itself by 
which the general result is obtained. In a little while all this seemi 
disorder ends, and the landscape only looks cleaner than ever when it 
is over. A vast practical benefit results from a chain of circumstances oP 
parently so trifling as the gathering and dischesaingl of arain cloud. 
the impurities which a state of change necessarily entails are thus remov- 
ed; not only is the face of the earth renewcd, and the crowding vogeta- 
tion which luxuriates upon its fertile bosom re-invigorated, but it is also 
washed, clean, exposed afresh to atmospheric influences, while the gather- 
ings of previous weeks are all swept down and deposited out ot sight 
beneath the surface of the blue wave. Water thus appears the principal 
restorative of beauty to nature’s countenance ; but it is no doubt aid 
materially by winds, which scatter into the air the dust and other ex- 
traneous particles, which might and do collect apon the face of all natural 
objects. ; 

W e have a series of beautiful illustrations of the same attention to clean- 
liness of appearance in the vegetable kingdom, which, though in accord- 
ance with received usage we class them under inanimate nature, we con- 
ceive to have a just claim to a different position. The provisions for 
cleanliness, however, are principally of the passive order. At first sight, 
one woul ibe inclined to believe it almost impossible thata blade of grass, 
iu immediate proximity as it is to a filthy sil, could be kept clean; the 
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dirty splashings of a shower, or the down-passing influence of a breeze, 
would suffice to take all the beauty out of an artificial grass-blade. How 
different the result! Pick a handfut of the tender herb from the worst 
field, the very slushiest meadow, and it is found clean, fresh, shining, 
without a spot of dirt or any such thing, so that it looks as though it had 
but just left the hands of the Great Artificer. This result is principally 
due to the lustrous coat of silex with which the blade is provided, and 
the polished, glittering surface of which denies attechment to a spot of 
dirt. Grass, however, is by no means the only class of plants furnished 
with a similar provision, a glazed surface, evidently intended principally 
for that end. Whilst meditating upon this subject, we have been om d 
struck with a thought probably uew in its application. Before our study 
stands a beautiful evergreen; here are leaves which were new just a 
ear ago; clouds of dust have enveloped every artificial object exposed 
uring the same period ; but the leaves of thisholly are as glossy and 
clean as though the creation of last week. Let the reader extend this 
remark, and remember how large a number of evergreen plants are ap- 
parently specially provided with highly-varnished surfaces for this very 
purpose, tnt the leaves, being peculiarly liableto become dirty, by reason 
of their long duration, may effectually resist the polluting influence of 
time. [tis not forgotten that other ends may be in view also; but it is 
@ well-known fact to the naturalist, that in the works of creation many 
effects are produced by avery limited number of causes. That this 
Cleanliness of aspect is, however, due to something more than a nice dis- 
Position of surface will appear when we reflect upon the utter impossi- 
bility of keeping any artificial substance, however highly polished, in a 
similar condition of cleanliness when exposed to similar dirt-disposing 
causes. Look at our window-panes, for instance ; here isa surface which 
should resist filth, if that were all that is necessary ; but a little time 
a aud while the evergreen leaves ave ever fresh and shining, the 
ected pane has become clouded with dirt. This effect is doubtless 
attributable to the cutaneous transpiration which 1s coustanily taking 
place; and whic loosens the attachment of dirt, so that the next shower 
washes all away, and the leaf is as glistening as ever. The velvety cloth- 
ing ofother plants contributes likewise tothe same end; for dust will not, 
and water cannot, adhere tosach a surface. Our beautiful and delicate 
companions, the flowers, are also farnished with a wax-like structure, by 
“which means they are able to cast off the accidental pollations of the 
ambient air. ‘This etfectis materially assisted by the position of the parts 
of the vegetable creature, such as the generally dependent curve of the 
leaf, the drooping of flowers ; and at the period of their death, the dead 
portions drop, by a uatural process, from the stem, fail to the earth, and 
are speedily hidden from view in the soil, from which, in a little while, 
they come not to be distinguished. Doubtless, also, the sober brown 
colour of the mouid, as well as the generally subdued tone of every 
natural laudscape, adds much to the clean and unsoiled aspect of the 
whole, by, as it is commonly calied, jhiding the unavoidable dirt. The 
opposite effect would have resuited bad the ordinary colours of the earth 
en similar to its extraordinary ones; what, fur example, would have 
been the vacomfortable-looking condition of things if the eurth had been 
bright-red, or yellow, or blue, in its ordiuary tones ? Things, however, 
have been diflerently ordered ; and, while we survey all nature, we may 
fully join in the expressions of Dr. Macculloch, aud say that it presents 
that “ universal look of cleanliness aud neatness, which is as striking as if 
there was a hand perpetually employed in ne cther office, preserving an 
order which we cannot maintain in our possessions without constant 
labour.” 

Few minds will be tound, we believe, which will resist the evidence 
here adduced to the existence of a law of cleanliness in creation; but if 
Wwe turn to the animal kiugdom, the testimony becomes quite conciusive. 
Many precaations against dirtin this, as in the other division of nature, 
are passive. No one that looks upon the glittering corslet of a cockroach, 
inhabiting, as it does, the dusty cracks and crannies of our kitchen floors 
all night, and spotless as it is, can deny the conclusion, that there is an 
admirable proviso against filth in this insect. And the same may be said 
of the metallic coated tamily of beetles, whose burnished backs repel alike 

€ minutest speck of dirt or the heaviest pelterings of a summer shower; 
and the wing-covers of these beautiful insects are without doubt, while 
they are the shields, also the dirt-repellers of the delicate gauze-like wings 
so artfully folded up beneath them. Again,in the same division of zoolo- 
gy, consider the down and hair-clothed insects; or those that are cased 
in the loveliest array of scales, as the butterflies; nothin defiling will 
stick here, and the unsoiled aspect of every such insect su iciently teati 
fies the perfection of the arrangement. The glossy surface of the bair of 
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point. This unwearied insect, in her perpetual search for honey, has to 
penetrate many flowers, which abound in pollen or farina—the light deli- 


cate powder produced by the anthers of flowers. When she comes 
home, she looks quite an altered character, all dusty as she is with yel- 
low pollen, 80 that she cculd scarcely be recognised as the modest brown 
insect which the morning saw depart from the hive ‘The principal cause 
of this is the hairyness of her body, the pollen particles sticking fast in 
the ig ol The insect stops, and raising her hind legs, which are set with 
thick hairs, she brushes every particle clean off; but, as the pollen is 
valuable, she does not throw it away; on the contrary, she kneads it into 
little masses called bee-bread, and then enters the hive, having stowed it 
away in certain little pockets behind. Many spiders are provided with 
brushes of close-set hairs, which effect the same purpose; and the foot- 
cushions of the cat must be considered as instruments of similar inten- 
tion, We are often presented with examples of licking as an operation of 
this kind. The cat takes incessant pleasure in it, and is very particular 
about her children too, whom she licks continually when they are young. 
Other animals have similar propensities, and hence arose the popular 
myth about the bear licking her cubs into shape, when she was, in fact, 
only giving them a maternal purification. Insects are equally fond of it, 
and repeatedly lick one another. By the same means they tree their eggs 
or pup from dirt. Every one must also have witnessed again and again 
the scrupulous care with which many animals wash themselves. Birds 
are very fond of this practice, and perform the operation with a skill 
which evidently manifests that the instinct is heaven-taught. To get a 
mind-drawn picture of this feat, let the reader think of the mancuvres of 
a duck at a pond, or the more stately performance of a swan in astream. 

One of the most curious illustrations our subject admits of was disco- 
vered by the talented entomologist before mentioned. It is a special ap- 
paratus for cleaning a very peculiar insect. At the bottom of a hole, near 
an old tree, Mr. Rennie found a curious grub, which he had never seen 
before. Henge | it home, with a few small snails found in the same place, 
and watching the creature, he found it employed in a very anomalous 
manner. Its tail was turned up, and bent over its back, and every now 
and then removed again. For some time the object of the creature in 
this occupation was a complete mystery. At length the tail was exam- 
med, and the most singular apparatus was there found. In shape it was 
somewhat like a shaving brush: under the microscope it was found to 
consist of a double row of white cartilaginous rays, which were retractile 
at the will of the creature, like the horns of a snail. In the interspace 
was a funsel-shaped pocket, which turned out to be a sort of hittle 
dust-hole. Now this was its manner of operation: the tail was bent up 
over the back, and applied to any part of the insect’s body; the creature 
then caused the rays to retract, so as to make the whole act somewhat 
like a boy’s sucker, thus drawing off every particle of dust and dirt from 
ite glossy skin. This done, they were stored up in the little pocket until 
it was quite full, and the insect, by a vermicular motion of the same in- 


a little pellet, which it was careful to deposit out of the way. 

Not only are animals commanded by the Author of their being to pay 
this regard to their personal cleanliness, but the homes of many among 
them are patterns of neatness and order. How often may we be amused 
at the diligence of the spider in keeping her net clear of the smallest par- 
ticle of dirt! what lines will she not cut away and lay down again to se- 
cure thisend! What a miracle of skill and neatness is a bird’s nest, and 
how assiduously the parent birds remove every impurity from it! Even 
the proverbial filth-lovers, swine, are uncommonly particular in their 
homes; for it is well known that no creature is so anxious to have a clean 


these animals are to be excused on the score of an irritating cutaneous 
affliction, or are intended to resist the stings of insects. Let us hope, as 
we close this short article, that the lessons it is caleulated to convey will 
not be forgotten. Let our poorer classes take just shame to themselves 
to be alone in their filth. While every domestic animal teaches wisdom, 
and while all creation exhibits the same pervading principle, will they be 
conteht to run the risk of opposing a plain precept of nature? ‘Theirs is 
notall the blame, when we remember that even statesmen are only just 
alive to this oldest of all truths, coeval with the very institution of the 
present scheme. When it has been our lot to visit dirty habitations, and 
when we remembered the wide-spread lesson taught us in creation, often 
have Heber’s words risen to recollection with a sigh, reminding us that 
“ Only man is vile.” 








auimals is a similar provisiov fora similar end; and the facility with which 
it repels water, man often recognises, and applies to his own purposes for 
coats, aprons, hats, or caps. 

We probably judge rightly in supposing that the active demonstrations 
of cleanliness are the most interesting, and are likely to be the most im- 
pressive. The several means by which this is accomplished, supply us 
with the order iu which we shall mention them. These are combing, brush- 
ing, licking, and washing, four divisions to which nearly all may we think, 

reduced. One of tue commonest and most curious examples of comb- 
ing, for the purposes of cleanliness, may be observed by closely watching 
a common garden spider. These insects are particularly exposed to dirt; 
the dus? of the air, particles of their webs, or defilement from their prey, 
become entangled in the hairs of their legs, and would probably both ma- 
terially add to the discomfort aud to the disability of the insect for its ac- 
tive life, were they notremoved. The wants of the creature have not 
been forgotten, and its mouth is furnished with serratures like the teeth of 
acomb. The insect puts its leg into its mouth, and gradually draws it 
through these teeth, so as entirely to comb offevery particle of dust and 
dirt, which it then collects into a pellet, and carefully tosses away! In 
order that this operation may be thoroughly done, and no part of the leg 
escape, a little curved hook is added, which bends down over the edge ot 
the comb, reudering the escape of any partof the leg impossible. When 
this self-cleaning operation is perfect, the insect with fresh strength be- 
takes itsell to iis occupation. This curious fact appears long to have been 
unnoticed, and was first discovered by Mr. Rennie, who mentions it in 
an interesting paper published at the Royal Iustitution. The bird well 
known as the fern-owl, or night-jay, has an instrument on purpose to eilect 
this object,a real comb. One of 1ts claws ditfers from all the rest in length, 
and in the remarkable fact of its being serrated or toothed like a coinb; 
and such is the intention of the contrivance. It was long mistaken for au 
instrument with which to wound its prey. Other naturalists perceiving 
itsresemblance to acomb, and considering the whiskers of the bird, con- 
ceived that it was intended to comb the bird’s whiskers. But against this 


ingenious hypothesis it must unfortunately be mentioned, that some of the | 


species possess the comb without the whiskers. in which case its functions 
must be, cn that supposition, unnecessary. The celebrated Alexander 
Wilson, the ornithologist ot America, decided the question by finding in 
the “ whip-poor-will,” a bird belonging to the same group, and the inuer 
edge of oue of the claws of which is also pectinated, portions of down ad 
hering to the teeth. He therefore very rationally concludes that this in- 
strument is most ‘ probably employed as acomb to rid the plumage of the 
head of vermin, this being the principal, and almost tbe only part so in- 
fested in ail birds.” In an other portion of that splendid work, he men. 
tions that the uight-heron, or “ qua-bird,” possesses also a pectinated or 
comb-like claw, which has from thirty-five to forty teeth, aud is used for 
a similar purpose to that in the last case mentivned. 

Under the head of combing we are doubtless to include what is called 
the “ preening,” or, more correctly perbaps, the praning of birds. Prob- 
ably no creatures are more attentive to personal neatness than the gene- 
rality of birds, and this they principally effect by embracing their feath- 
ers with the beak, then drawing the beak to the extremity, by which 
means all dirt and soil are speedily removed In this healthy exercise 
it has been well said they have been “commanded to elight,” fur 
while itis a sanitary act, it is also one which seems to afford them great 

tifieatioy. Were it not that this beautiful part of creation is always 
us eyed what filthy objects would many become who have to 
seek their food in mud or in the earth! But, a3 Drayton has said, they 
are always 
“Pruning their painted breasts:” 


and thus, uuder the most disadvantageous circumstances, the lustre of 
the bird of paradise, or the suowy purity of the swan, is never to be seen 
dimmed by dust or defiled by ais Still under the division “‘ combing,” 
we meution the most familiar example of all, the common blow-fly. 
Who that has watched the ludicrous care with which this insect attends 
to its personal appearance, has not been reminded of human actions? 
When we remember our own mav@uvres with the c'othes brush, and com- 
pare them with those of the fly dusting his jacket, the action bus all the 
oddity of a caricature. How carefully he sweeps down the wings, and 
then his eyes and head, as if he wereon the very point of presenting 
himself at court, or to the consideration of some fair friend! The micro- 
scope reveals his instrument. Itcousisisot two rounded combs placed 
atthe bottom of the foot, and consisting of two or three rows of teeth, 
somewhat like acurrycomb; and this contrivance perfectly removes all 
extraneous matters, so that the cleanly iusect flies off acomplete beau, 
if lustre and abseuce of dirt would constitate one. 

Brushing is txe vext division. The bee gives us a good example in 


THE ADVENTURES OF A SWIMMER. 


“Of moving accidents by flood— 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes— 
It is my hint to speak.” 

Every man, I suppose, has his passion. Mine, for many years, was 
awimming. It would, indeed, have been strange had it been otherwise, 
for I was, in a sense, brought up in the sea: my childhood was spent up. 
on its shores, and many years of my after life were passed in trips and 
adventures upon its friendly and familiar bosom. Whilst still a very 
cbild, I acquired for the ocean, for its waves, and its sands, and its shells, 
and its pebbles, and its rocks, and the pleasant and invigorating atmo- 
sphere of its weedy beach, a fonduess and enthusiasm which made me 
long look upon it as a spirited but affectionate steed, and which, even 
now that I have been for many years residing in an inland district, makes 
me wish to “lay my hand upon its mane” once more. When yet but a 
little thing of about four or five years old, with what delight, with what 
a terror of delight did I not venture forth into the deep waters, borne 
upon the shou ders of a cousin of mine, a capital swimmer—how I chuck- 
led, and struggled, and screamed, between an irresistible glee and an 
uncontrollable fear. By and bye I grew taller and stronger, and | 
could manage for myself, and after the usual ordeal of sinking, and 
sprawling, and swallowing mauy a draught of the bitter brine, I came, at 
length, to bear my head above water, and to strike out boldly, and to look 
upon the blue sea with a sympathy unalloyed by apprehension, even 
when the billows would toss, and fret, and curl with the crest of angry 
serpents, and rise in hillocks between me and the land, leaving to my 
eyes no other prospect than the palpitating waves and the overarching 
sky, or perhaps the glimmering sail of a ship far, far away in the dis- 
tance. 

Others may be much better swimmers than I am, for great expertness 
in swimming depends upon many qualities, which are seldom found 
united. it depends on long and lithe limbs, depth of chest, a light head. 
(By the way, it is remarkable that Byron, whose head, though uot large, 
is said to have been so heavy, so full of brain, should have been the swim- 
mer he was.) It depends, too, on the slight bones, and on a frame in 
which nerve and energy have the preponderance over mere strength and 
blood. Fat and stoutness, though valgarly supposed to be capital points 
tor a swimmer, are, no doubt, very useful things in enabling a man to 
float, but the ability to float depending entirely on confidence, they 
become points of very little consequence, or rather drawbacks to 
the experienced swimmer, for whom a body that offers as smal! a 
surface as possible to the opposition of the waters, aud a length 
of limb that will lend a considerable purchase to his movements, are the 
most desirable qualifications. But others, I say, may be better swimmers 
than I am, but I doubt if any oan be much more familiar with the waters 
than I—whether any have more of that confidence in swimming, which 
is only to be acquired by long habit, and whether any one can more 
heartily relish an exercise which, of all exercises, is the most healthy, 
invigorating, and delightful. 

Yet it is by no means to my having escaped from those ordinary acci- 
dents to which swimmers are exposed that my confidence is owing. 
Cramp, and the little mishaps which may arise from over-fatigue or stifl- 
ness, are matters which, asa thing of course, must be expected, and I 
have had my share of them. But accidents—I may term them adven- 
tures—have befallen me too, such as I do not think fall to the share of 
the generality of swimmers—accidents of a very unusual kind, the very 
remembrance of which is not unaccompanied, even to this day, with a 
thrill of horror. Cramp is a trifle, if it be slight, and if it is very serions, 
it isa thing for which there is no help, and of which, therefore, it is 
almost unnecessary tospeak. If it is merely in a limb—in the leg, for 
example—it is a small matter. A tyro, it is true, if suddenly seized with 
cramp, will probably struggle foolishly, and, of course, sink; he will 
lose his presence of mind, and he is lost; but an older hand will, at 
worst, remain as quiet as possible till the pain subsides, whilst with his 
hands and arms he takes care to keep his head above water, or, if he 
can. he will ‘shoulder his crutch,” or rather let it drag, or, in other 
words, pull his aching and paralyzed leg after him, supporting it, if neces- 
sary, with one of his hands, whilst with the remainder of his body he 
makes the best of his way to the land. 

But sometimes cramp may attack the stomach, and, of course, an agony 
which is almost killing when the patient is ina warm bed, cannot be ex- 
pected to prove otherwise than fatal when the sufferer is in the midst of 
the sea, or in a deep river, far from the shore, with danger around him. 





and that danger exaggerated a hundred-fold to his imagination by its eud- 





denness. However, people who get the cramp in this form must have 


strument, caused the same collected matters to be expelled in the form of 


and comfortable bed. And very probably the dirt-encasing gambols of 
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something aboutthem. It is an ailing I never experienced, either 
in the water or elsewhere, and I do not pretend to know much about it ; 
but those who suffer from this serious kind of cramp, must, evidently, 
have a constitutional tendency to the disease, or they mnst have entered 
the water under very foolish circumstances—immediately after a meal, 
for example, or when heated and exhausted by fatigue, the frame is too 
relaxed to repel the chilling influences of the water. To such people, the 
only advice that can be given is, do not attempt to swim. Ifthey are 
liable to serious attacks F the cramp when on land, the odds are that they 
are certain to be seized with it in the water; or if they will venture to 
swim in a fool-hardy spirit, they may thank themselves for the consequen- 
ces. Against all other ordinary, or, indeed, extraordinary accidents in 
swimming, the best safeguard iscoolness. Coolness, which in this, as in 
other cases, springs from practice and experience, and being prepared 
for what may occur—coolness will almost infallibly extricate one. Often, 
after having ventured further from the land thanI found I could do with 
ease, have, on my return towards it, felt puffed, and tired, and stiff. A 
few seconds’ stretch upon my back, or a moment’s delay in an upright po- 
sition, allowing the waves to leave me up and down at their will, plea- 
santly; an instant’s look at the sky, or the sea-gulls flying overhead, or at 
any object in sight, so as completely to divert my mind from any silly 
thoughts of danger, which, when a man is overpowered by bis own lit'le- 
ness in the midst of the immense ocean, is very apt to obtrude itself even 
upon the most experienced swimmer}; in a word, one calm effort to sum- 
men up my self-possession thoroughly and then a aye strike out towards 
the land once more, and it is soon reached. Such fs the only sound rule 
for a swimmer, and with it, any one, who is not constitutionally subject to 
cramp, or other maladies of a similar nature, or who has committed no 
imprudence, may safely venture as far as his arms and legs and his physi- 
cal strength will allow him to return from; and if the thoughts of cramp 
or accidents should enter his mind, let him lay them aside as he would 
the thought of a brick crushing him in the street, or a thunderbolt enter- 
ing his room and consuming him. In the sea, as on the earth, there is a 
Providence above, and as long as we do not risk our life uselessly and 
recklessly, get into a position from which our natural qualities do not 
afford us the means of extricating ourselves—as long as we are indulging 
with prudence in a useful gratification, we ought to look with calmness 
upon what may await us. 

But to come to incidents to which an adventurous swimmer may be 
exposed, and which have entered into my own individual experience.— 
Some years ago I resided for a considerable time on the western coasts of 
France, where towns are few and thinly scattered, and where the a)lure- 
ments of a scanty and not very entertaining society are not such as to 
tempt the sojourner from the more congenial pleasures of shooting, fish- 
ing, and seasports. The little parties of English who are proupe here 
and there in various localities. and who are composed for the most part 
of half-pays with a small income and an excellent appetite, or of family 
people with children to educate, signalize themselves, as usual, among 
their Fernch neighbours by their fondness for those simple enjoymente 
whieh the bem cannot relish, and always spoil by carrying into them 
the sickly taste of the petit matire aud of the ball-room. Strong in his own 
independence, the wandering Briton might be daily seen lounging through 
the fields or thickets, with his pointer by him and his gun in his hand, 
astonishing the simple peasants with his shooting jacket, or at other times 
striking them We supeciinwes awe by the use of bis plummet, which 
(1 am quite serious) they, good souls, were invariably convinced would 
be used for no other purpose then sounding the way for the boats ofsome 
English man-of-war. 

Sometimes the grand but neglected walks and woods of the old chateaux 
of the decayed noblesse were startled and enlivened by the chat and 
laughter of a merry English pic-nic, or, when the more noisy music of 
knives and forks and champagne corks had subsided, by the sentimental 
anguish of some poor exile’s lips singing ““ Home, sweet home.” I liked 
all these amusements, but I had my own besides, and a boat, with a gun 
to frighten away tke white ducks, or, better still, a pleasant and long 
swim in the great Atlantic, or in one of the numerous arms into which it 
branches in this portion of France, was what I relished above all things. 
About noon, on a summer’s day alone, or witha few congenial spirits, 
I would start forth and spend the hours till dusk, perhaps in esse ge Se 
some favourite spot, occasionally coming to land, and half-dressed, lol ing 
on a rock, looking at the sea, or the boats far off, or the sea-birds, or criti- 
cising with the eye and tongue of a connoisseur the aquatic feats of my 
companions, and then again plunging in, and, by and by, repeating the 
process of lolling, and so on till the day was spent, and the great object 
of English idlers on the continent obtained—“ I had killed time, and the 
dinner hour was come.” Such a system of perseverance will, of course, 
appear to ran—like too much smoking, or too much of anything—from @ 

easure into a vice, and I have often felt the bad effects of the excess. 
iteny a sun stroke bave I had to endure upon my feet—the only portion 
of my body I did not take the pains of protecting—many a tedious day 
have I been invalided and unable to walk, owing to the swollen state of 
those indispensable limbs to an idler; and many has been the yolk of 
eggs which (after the “ goodwife,” but excellent prescription of the place) 
1 have had to lavish on their scorched and burning surface before I was 
again all right. All this I mention, in order to account for the fact that 
swimming, by degrees, became for me a passion of such intensity, that it 
will almost seem ridiculous to those who do not reflect that any, even 
the most trifling pursuit, if allowed for any time to engross one’s time, will 
end by thoroughly engrossing one’s thoughts. ; 

I had often heard of, I had often seen in the newspapers, very flaming 
accounts of the “ heroic conduct” of swimmers who had saved others from 
drowning by plunging into the water aad extricating them, and in the exist- 
ing temper of may mind, it had naturally occurred to me, to consider and 
examine the circumstances under which this “ heroic conduct” had been 
displayed. I knew very well that in the case of a child or of a weak 
woman falling into the water, it would be no very hard matter for any 
man capable of swimming to save them from drowning ; in such cases 
there could be little or no difficulty. It would be no more than taking & 
piece of wood or anything light and unresisting out of the water. Bat, 11 
the attempt to save a strong man from drowning, a man who could uot 
swim, and having consequently no presence of mind, would be sure to 
use his strength, at best, to obstruct your kind services, or perhaps, 
his frantic agony, to drag you with him to a watery grave—in the case of 
aman, then, I felt that the attempt would be no child’s play. Av at 
tempt I perceived it would necessarily be, in which snecess would not be 
easy, in which danger would be very probable, and though I thought of 
a variety of plans, not one, practised swimmer as I was, could I think at 
all likely to be available. My reflections on the subject were generally 
concluded with a shudder, at the very idea of an attempt: so hazardous 
and so awful. Yet strange, or rather natural, to say, the more I considered 
the subject, and the more deeply I became impressed with the awful post 
tion in which ene might be placed in the attempt to save a strong man 
from drowning, the more my ideas became riveted upon the su bject, = 
I began soon to look upon the possibility of making such an attempt at 
a feeling of desperate curiosity, with a reckless and determined spilt © 
enterprise. ; 

I confess, indeed, though I hope a feeling of philanthropy W% 
bottom of my reflections on the subject, yet the influence 'u ™Y yrs * i 
the spirit of my art, not the anxiety to do a deed of hameaky: con _ 
this candidly, and I believe that something of the same. feeling my 8 be 
found in pysicians, in soldiers, in lawyers—with them, a1 my case, t wd 
paramount is the spirit of their art. No doubt the good nil t cad ten. 
is at the nucleus, but theiractuating motive must ore y, oe wae ~~ 
thusiasm of their profession ; the enthusiasm of cutting of a — a.” ‘ 
of sweeping down a batch of regiments, by 4 wel nen re; ¢ 
returniag happiness to the bosom of an innocent © oe 4 ec — 7 
plication of a case in point; and very probably philosophers wou ~ 
us that it ought to be so. Ifin all these instauces humanity was the a 
sorbing feeling, if the anxiety to assist in an object of philanthropy = 
paramount, the knife would shake in the hands of the surgeon, yw m : 
tary chief would sicken over the contemplation of blood, the yak iy 
would be as agitated and as little self: possessed as if the case were Li? 
own—thus it was with me. I did not wish that any one should be drown- 
ing in order to exert my skill in_extricating him but I wished to be pres 
ent when so unfortunate an accident qr happen, that I might see 1 
could not suceeed in savinghim. Though I do not pretend that philanthre by 
was at all an engrossing feature in my wish, still I hope that no one w! 
place me inthe same category as that Eastern tyrant, who is said to 
have struck off the head of aslave in order to show how well his scimitar 
oor" I had arare opportunity of testing my prowess, and I st el 
eda lesson which cured me fora time of my self-sufficiency. o~ Pd 
I was passing near the quay of the little town near which [ resi ra 
when my attention was attracted by a group of people > nd 
water’s edge, shouting and throwing about their arms with that in a 
bable agitation and fuss which characterizes the do-nothinguess of =e 
men. lapproached ofcoarse, and soon perceived by the ements» 
«+ an homme se noye,” that some one had fallen from the quay me he 
water, which at that point was very deep. There was nota boat 


was at the 





had anywhere within a distance of at least ten minutes, for it was in the 
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Tue Saranwaxver. Edited by Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. New York, 1848. 
G. P. Putnam. Charles Dickens eet the fashion of Christmas tales, and 
a very good fashion it was. It suited his purpose, for he coined money 
by it—it suited the public, for they got a story from the pen of a man of 
genius, so brief that it could be read at a sitting. and so daintily served 
up with devices and embellishments, that it formed an appropriate holi- 
day gift. Imitators, however, have multiplied ; and Christmastales seem 
destined to follow in the wake of the more costly annuals, first stimulat- 
ing, then gorging, then palling on the public appetite. 

The term edited is so variously applied in these days, that it is not 
easy to know, in the book under notice, whether the whole be, or be not, 
the production of Mrs. Smith. The legend is introduced as the posthu- 
mous work of a certain Ernest Helfenstein. It may, or may not, be so. 
There is nothing to indicate the fact; for if the legend in its style and lan- 
guage be much superior to the prefatory remarks, at least it resembles 
rather an imitation than a translation of the German—and in this lan- 
guage it may be presumed that Ernest Helfenstein would have written. 
If the editor be not the author, we_do not think the author a German. 
There is mysticism enough in all conscience, but it is not confined to the 
right place. It pervades the narrative, just as much as the speculative 
portions of the tale; whereas, a beautiful simplicity is as much a fea- 
ture in the descriptive writings of the Germans, as a vague and dreamy 
style characterizes their theories. The meaning of this allegorical legend 
is not only so deeply hidden as to be beyond our comprehension, but 
the confusion of persons, characters, and localities, spoils it as a work of 
fiction. Itis not difficult to give oneself up to the illusion of a fairy tale; 
but to have the thread of one’s iuterest broken by a reference to irrele- 
vant matters of fact is provoking to the last degree. When fairly started 
onan excursion with spirits worthy of the Hartz Mountains, recollec- 
tions of real life, though pertaining to the immortal Washington himself, 
are out of place, and wearisome, aud mar the merit of the whole. De- 
sirous of abandoning ourselves to the ideal, we are perpetually recalled 
to the meterial ; and arrive at the book’s end with some recollections of 
the revolutionary heroes, some insight into Aborigiual mythology, some 
notions of the old iron-works of the Ramapo Valley, and some glimpses of 
German superstitions. For want of unity, connection, consistency, the 
composer or compiler of this legend has missed a fair chance of making a 
hit. It wants a begiuning, a middle, and an end. If there be some 
pearls scattered through it, they ave unstrung—and so lose half their 
value. 





But a truce to these strictures on this little volume, as a whole. Let 
us try if we cannot find a pearl or two by way of quotation, in place of 
attempting any outline of the plot or the incidents. And here is a pretty 
contrast, to begin with. 


~— and shen in weak fondness he held up her little hand, aud laid it, like a flake 
of snow, upon his large, dark palm. He kissed her lips, but the sweet buds part- 
ed, and his own lips met the little pearls within, but no answering pressure. 


The next extract we like. Hago, the lord of the household, mourns 
over the loss of his wife, bat resumes his place ai the head of his house- 
hold. Dame Margery is her favoured and favourite attendant. 


“ Hugo poured water into his goblet, and filled that of the lady. He closed his 
eyes, and clicked the glasses, but he put no meat upon her plate. The people 
lcoked at each other as he did this daily, but Dame Margery turned her face away, 
and they were reproved. Nor did she tell how Hugo kept the small thimble, and 
the basket of the lady, just as she had left them; aow in her chamber her dress 
still hung upon the peg, the stuffed chair stood by the table, with the cushion for 
her feet, and how he ever day sat down beside it, and leaned his head over, with 
his elbow upon the arm of his wife’s chair, and looked atthe place she had so often 
filled, and talked as in the days that were past ; how he brought flowers and laid 
— ® the vase, which Margery kept fresh with water, and every day a rose 
was laid upon her pillow. Margery kept all things as in the day when her mistress 
was present, and thus the sense of vacancy was less oppressive, and she seemed 
rather to have stepped forth to visit elsewhere, leaving the angel of her influence 
to hollow the place she had filled. 

The lapse of time is nota very novel subject, but the story is thus 
prettily carried over an interval that has no special interest for the reader. 
Seven years are said to have passed away. 

Seven ered: and Dame Alice counted three white-haired children, when at 
night she looked about, mindful of all that needed her care. Seven years ! and 
her eldest boy began to lord it over the little Alice, as boys willover girls ; and he 
began to feel proud, too, that he dared sometimes defy the good dame, his mother, 
even as he would blush to do when, in years tocome, he should have learned the 
wisdom and the beauty of obedience. Seven years !—and he has done battle with 
a boy twice his size, but with only halfhis spirit. Seven years! and Blanche, the 
chiefworkman’s daughter, already began to step mincingly, and twist her head 
over toone side, the better to show the whiteness of her dimpled shoulders. Seven 
mn ! and Bernerd by the well was learning to dread a falsehood more than a 

low from his vixenish mother, whose hand was over ready with acuff, and poor 
Bernerd’sear and shoulder always ripe for adodge. Seven years! and some few 
white locks were no more seen in the tet church, but the churchyard showed the 
white stones that covered them, and the green grass waved in the sunshine just as 
the white locks had done before. Seven years! and many more were the small 
feet that moved crispily lest the stout shoe should give out unseemly Sabbath 
day warning. 

* * ” * * * * 

Seven years! and Hugo began to show threads of silver amid the blackness of 
his beard and hair, which made one see how very black and beautiful they had 
been; and yet you would not wish the white hair away, it was so bright in itself, 
and suited so well the mature manliness of his mien. Margery, too, was a trifle 
paler than before, but more comely withal, for she was fuller and more fair, abeut 
the throat and statelyneck. Gentle changes and gentle developments had marked 
the lapse of seven years in the glen, leaving its aspect nearly the same it had worn 
at the death of the lady. 

ary was ever at his side—she combed his long white locks, she bathed his 
temple and feet, see held the food to his lips, and then knelt in prayer to the good 
Fa er, that he would comfort the comfortless. The winter came and he had not 
stirred from the threshold. The trees of the glen were cased in a panoply of ice. 
which pee in the hs light, pure and sparkling. The little brook fretted itself 
through its frozen channel, every shrub upon its margin bent with a weight of trans- 
lucent crystal—the wood robin, grown bold, came to the windows of the hamletfor 
crumbs of bread ; and the erratic snow-bird careered amid the drifts of snow, as 
merrily as tie stormy petrel upon the sea. Wreaths of smoke arose to clear blue 
sky amid clusters of maple and elm, and the sparks ef the furnace danced cheeri- 
ly amid the sombre pines that crowned the sides of the mountains, 


Here again is a sweet little gem, that deserves to be read and re-read. 
The Indians, it seems, called the Hudson River Shatemae, or the Stately 
Swan, and thus alluded to its ebb and flow. 


Still beyond the valley was a larger river, which God’s youn 
children had likened unto a stately swan, which twice a day felt t 
heart of the hoary old sea beat in huge pulsations, and crowd the 
till they were piled against the everlasting hills. 


We could pick out more quotations, but these will show somethiug of 
the style. If Ernest Elfenstein be dead and gone, we are sorry for it. 
If he live, as we suspect, he can give us something more complete, more 
finished—he can strin g his pearls on an enduring thread that will serve to 
hold them together. The little tome is very neatly got up, and is illas- 
trated with several woodcuts by Darley. 


Tue Memorrs or 4 Puysiciay. By A. Dumas. New York. 1849. 
Stringer § Townsend. The picturesque and graphic style of Damas, the 
variety of his incid: nts, and the total absence of those lengthened disser- 
tations on philosophy which spin out so many tales of fiction, have given 
him a large number of readers and admirers. He is not the most moral 
of writers, nor perhaps the most correct his details; but he has the 
happy art of presenting a series of tableaux vivans of historical characters, 
that have seldom been surpassed in effect. Another batch of them ap- 
pears before us in these two translated volumes. Louis XV., Marie An- 
tonette, Voltaire, Rousseau, and a host of celebrities of their day, live, 
move, talk, and act in these pages. Fortunately the adventures are 80 
P'quant, and the interest is so well sustained, that the quality of the 
translation is a matter of minor importance. This is well, for we could 
seareely commend the present version for its intrinsic merit. It will, 
however, faute de micuz, be acceptable to th 


and untaught 
e overcharged 
waters inward 


ose who cannot relish the 


Che Aton. 


original. If not a model of good English, it is illustrated by many spir- 
ited engravings on wood, the whole being, we presume, a reprint from a 
London edition. 


Tue Westminster Review. L. Scott & Co. The October number of 
this brilliant periodical is before us. We should frequently comment on 
the articles contained in the well-known set of British reviews re-pub- 
lished in this city, were we not under the impression that a large num- 
ber of our readers enjoy the quarterly or monthly treat which they af 
ford. Should we, therefore, habitually borrow extracts from them, we 
might serve up a dish already widely partaken. For once, however, we 
make an exception to our rule, and invite attention to the first article in 
the present number of the Westminster, which discusses and disposes 
summarily of the literary character of Lord John Russell. Whether po- 
litical pique be at the bottom of this caustic criticism, it is difficult to 
say; but radical indignation at the contrast between what Lord John 
was out of office, and what he is in it, may have prompted the following 
remark. It occurs at the conclusion of a notice of his Lordship’s “ Es- 
say on the English Government and Constitution from the reign of 
Henry VII.” 

“The pith or climax, which, as in a lady's letter, is to be found in the 
postscript, though not remarkable for elegance of expression, explains 
the old tinkering propensities of Lord John to mend the constitutional 
kettle; but would provoke a severe comment npon his more recent doc- 
trine of finality, and the stationary policy of his administration at the 
present crisis.” 

Here is the paragraph to which the reviewer alludes, and certainly if 
applicable in 1821 when the Essay was published, it is singularly inap- 
propriatenow. Bat if Lord John do not tinker much there is no lack 
of itinerant tinmen. 


“There was a practical wisdom in our ancestors, which induced them to alter 
and vary the form of our institutions as they went on; tosuit them to the cir- 
cumstances of the time, and reform them according to the dictates of experience. 
They never ceased to work upon our frame of government, as a sculptor fashions 
the model of a favourite statue. IJtis an ac! now seldom used, and the disuse has 
been attended with evils of the most alarming magnitude.” 


Eight contributions of Lord John to literature, in the shape of History, 
Biography, Essays, and the Drama, are passed under notice ; all are se- 
verely handled, and the extracts all go to prove the very mediocre claim 
ofthe author to aay permanent di:tiuction in letters. A lengthy quota- 
tice from Lord John’s first publication is given by the Reviewer as a 
sample. The book was published in 1820, and was an anonymous effort. 
It is entitled ““Essays and Sketches of Life and Character, by a gentleman 
who has left his lodgings.” The Westminster, the able champion of Free 
Trade, though it extracts, makes no comment on the following paragraph, 
having, we presume, ceased long ago to expect consistency in public men, 
It catches our eye, however, and here it is. Lord John, we must bear in 
mind, wrote it in 1820, 

“Itis very true that England would sel/ more cotéon if her manufacturers got, 
cheap corn from Poland. But a statesman is bound to think. whether it would be 
better to have a million more people in the manufacturing towns at the certainty 
of losing half a million of farmers and labourers. And he must place before his 
eyes the picture of such half million starved out of existence; dragging — 
with them for a time the people employed in every branch of industry which 
depends upon their demand, clamorous for a pittance which the inflexible spirit 
of science denies; shaking, perhaps, the pillars of the state, and menacing the 
whole order of society, before they suffer themselves to be extirpated by famine.” 

“Don Carlos,” a tragedy, written in 1822, played and damned ot a 
suburban London Theatre a few months since, draws on it a heap of ridi- 
culeandabuse. In short, Lord John’s numerous and varied works are 
pithily summed up as containing multa and not multum; the critique, 
such as it is, being evidently intended to corroborate Dr. Johnson’s ob- 
servations with which, in fact, it opens, “It is wonderful, Sir, with how 


little real superiority of mind men can make an eminent figure in public.” 
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Some of the crowds now frequenting the Art-Union rooms will be glad 
of an opportnni'y for comparison between Cisatlantic aud Transatlantic 
Art. 





A Coytrast—Lonpon axp Paris.—There is not, probably, to be found 
in any capital city in Europe so beautiful u spectacle as that which is 
seen from the centre of the Place de la Concorde at Paris. The simple 
architecture of the Chamber of Deputies rises on the one side, and the 
Colonnade of the Madeline upon the other. Behind is the Palace of the 
Tuileries, a pile of building which not only rivets the eye but interests 
imagination, as the point of origin of all the movements whieh have 
shaken European socicty to its foundation for the last sixty years. In 
frout stretches the avenue of the Champs Elysées, with the Barriére de 
l’Etoile in the distance, a limit which fixes without embarrassing the 
attention. From the central point we have indicated, should a stranger 
to the French capita! pursue bis walk down the Rue Royale to the gay 
Boulevard de la Madeline, and thence along the line of the Boulevards, 
with their theatres, their calés, and their promenaders, collected from 
every country in Europe—he would behold a sight to which no town in 
Europe, and most certainly not London—ceuld furnisk a parallel. We, 
a people of indoor life, may make this admission without shame and ac- 
quiesce cheerfully in our shortcomings when we find Madrid. Vienna, 
Berlin, Dresden, Rome, and Naples placed in the same category a8 our- 
selves. The chief city of the three kingdoms is not a ten hours’ wonder. 
It requires to be inhabited and studied before its capacities are apprecia- 
ted and understood. We cannot hope to attract the eye of the passing 
strauger so much as to interest the understanding and awaken the reflec- 
tion of thinking men. 

We have seen with great satisfaction the visit of the National Guards 
of Paris to London. Their presence in our capital city has probably ap- 
peared stranger to us than the strange town and the strange people to 
themselves. They came upon us unawares. Had longer warning and 
ample opportunity been given to the civic authorities, we believe they 
would have welcowed the coming as satisfactori!y as the South-Eastern 
Railway Company have sped the parting guests. Such points as 
these, however, desirable as they may be, as evidence of court 
and good will, are but of slight importance in comparison wit 
the peace and tranquillity which these strangers must have seen per- 
vading the public places and streets of a metropolis which, on the low- 
est culculation, coutains double the number of the population of Paris. 

They cannot, one would think, however much they may have regret- 
ted the absence of a certain dre matic effect which distiaguishes the Pa- 
risian boulevards, but have been struck with the fact, that whilst in eve 
capital city throughout Europe the hand of each maa is agaiust his fel- 
low, in London alone commerce, trade, and credit, maintain their usual 
and uninterrupted course. Take St. Paul's, and describe a circle of five 
miles’ distance from this centre, and in this space would be contained 
the most numerous myriads of human beings, with al) their complicated 
interests ‘and passions, to be found in the same area in any civilized cown- 
try. How is it, then, that whilst Berlin and Vienna, the two principal 
towns, of a population of forty millions, who have attained no mean 
eminence in war, inscience, aud in literature, are tremblivg on the verge 
of another conflict, in which father and son, brother an brother, wil 
stand arrayed against each other in hostile ranks; and Paris, too, is 
threatened with renewal of scenes we would fain expunge from the records 
of history—that London continues unshaken by the aniversal tumult? 
This is no time for self-congrstulation, but the most susceptible patriotism 
cannot take offence at the recital of bare facts, wheu it is of such awful 
importance that from them the correct inference should be derived. 

We will not here repeat those declarations which are the common- 
places of the hustings and the public dinner. We will make no boasts 
of institutions which have been very faulty—or we should not have 
amended them; nor of laws that we ourselves have pronounced unwor- 
thy of the refinement and humanity of modern ideas. There is, how- 
ever, one point in the spirit of the English people to which we should 
wish the attention of every intelligent foreigner to be directed—our aver- 
sion to change by open violence and armed force. That which out of 
the limits of these islands cannot be understood is, that twelve men 
should be placed in a jury-box, aud should seutevce a thirteenth to the 
scaffold or to deportation, not for holding opposite opinions to themselves, 
but for endeavouring to establish these opinions by violence in the pub- 
lic streets. Great social changes are of slow growth, and undue precipi- 
tation in effecting them leads rather to their indefinite postponement. 
It is of course impossible to suppose that in the course of a few hours 





Worpswortn’s Porms. New York. 1849. C.S. Francis & Co. This 
is a neat and acceptable volume, not containing the voluminous works of 
the author entire, but a selection made by the taste and judgment of Mr. 
H. T. Tuckerman. His essay on ‘Vordsworth’s life and writings is given 
as an introduction, and adds materially to the value of the edition. 

Hans Anpersen’s Story Boox. This writer has obtained a niche in 
the temple of Fame, and editions of his works are consequently multi- 
plied. That before us is a stout little tome, filled with the pick of his 
tales, and offering in addition a memoir of his life. by the industrious 
Mary Howitt. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Werner, No. 68, Modern Standard Drama. M. Douglas.—W atts’ Divine and 

Moral Songs. G. Appleton. 
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THE FINE ARTS.—ANOTHER GALLERY. 


Our readers have long ago discovered that we feel considerable interest 
in all matters pertaining to the Arts, and that we take some pains to keep 
them advised as to what is best worthy of their notice, in the many ex- 
hibitions with which New York aboands. Thus we have more than once 
commended in high terms the collection of pictures, principally of the 
modern French school, belonging to, and exhibited by Messrs. Goupil, 
Vibert & Co. Our present purpose is to announce the arrival of an Eng- 
lish collection, rivalling the French in excellence, but differing essentially 
from it in the style and character of its materials. These pictures have 
been brought to this city by Mr. Walter, an English gentleman, for whose 
judgment we can vouch, and who has enjoyed opportunities of selecting 
many admirable paintings from the recent exhibitions of the Royal Acade- 
my and the Society of British Artists. Lovers of the Arts know well that 
the English school has obtained, in certain branches, a very high repute, 
especially in landscapes, portraits, and pictures of domestic life, common- 
ly called tableaux de genre. Until the late exhibition of the Prize Car- 
toons, the English had small credit for historical compositions—the 
choice galleries of the great masters that abound inEnglind appearing to 
overawe native genius in this higher and more difficult range. But in 
their own peculiar walk their excellence is undoubted, as the names of 
Hogarth, Wilson, Reynolds, Lawrence, Landseer, and Stanfield may 
testify. 

It is not every lover of painting that can get up an enthusiasm for the 
“old masters,” even if opportarities of seeing their undoubted produc- 
tions were frequent on this side of the Atlantic. There is probably a 
more direct appeal to natural good taste in the unpretending English 
school, some of whose choicest works we have now to commend to pub- 
lic notice and favour, than in what Goldsmith calls, “their Raphaels, 
Correggios, and stuff.” We believe that many men would prefer Mor- 
land’s pigs to Murillo’s Madonnas, though few would have the moral 
courage to avow it. 

We have visited several times this collection of Mr. Walter, and on 
each occasion with increased pleasure. It will shortly be exhibited here ; 
and due netice will be given of the time and place. We will but men- 
tion a few well-known names of artists, whose skill and talents have con- 
tributed to make up this gallery. There are for instance, choice and rare 
specimens of Morland, Landseer, Corbould, Frith, Pickersgill, Rippin- 
gell, Pyne, Boddington, and Passmore, with several works of the late W. 
Miller, who died young, whilet promising to be at the very head of his 
profession. The English paintings in water-colours have never been 
equalled; and there are here some first-rate specimens of that charming 
branch of art. The authenticity of these various works is undeniable; 
but it is stamped so palpably upon their faces that they need no other 
guarantee. We shall probably dwell at greater length upon this subject, 





when the pictures are arranged, and thrown open for public inspection, 





visit to London the National Guards of Paris should have succeeded in 
comprehending the spirit and springs of action of a numerous people—we 
have formed no visionary expectations of this sort. We simply hope that 
the knowledge of effects may lead them to study causes. Let them en- 
deavour to explain it how they will, there isa great practical contrast 
between the outward aspect of Paris and London. e have no rival 
flags, no cannon in the public places, no camps, no bivouacs, no rolling 
drums, no glittering bayonets. Paris is controlled by armed legions, Lon- 
don by the truncheon of a policeman. We hope that our late visitors 
may endeavour to explain this fact to themselves, That is the practical 
benefit to be derived from their anon to the metropolis of England. 
Before concluding these few remarks on 8o interesting a subject, we 
should add, in justice to our visitors, that travelling Englishmen would do 
well to borrow a hint from the me'hod in which the National Guards oc- 
cupied themselves during their short stay in London. It is not too much 
to say that during their short sojourn amongst us they have seen more of 
the outward features of a strange town in afew days than most English- 
men do abroad ia as many weeks. Cabs laden with National Guards, in- 
side and out, have been seen iu the remotest quarters of town. The po- 
lite Belgravia and the forlorn region of Bethnal-green have equally been 
penetrated by the enterprising invaders. The courts of justice, the police 
offices, the Exchange, the coffee-houses, the clubs, and the theatres have 
been iu turn explored. We will not criticise too closely the advantages 
of a personal impression, but it has its value. Certainly no body ofmen 
ever more conscientiously endeavoured to see as muchof London as could 
be seen in a few hours as the National Guard of Paris within the last few 
days. We can but express, in conclusion, a hope that the result of thia 
visit to our capital of many bundreds of the armed citizens of the French 
metropolis, who are engaged in the arduous task of restoring the supre- 
mucy of law and order, may not be altogether unproductive of solid advan- 
tage, as well as momentary interest and amusement.— Times, Oct. 27. 
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(. Prorosep Asotition oy THE Enoiisu Ornpnance Orvice.—It is said 
that the Ordnance Office is doomed—that the fiat bas gone forth, or is 
about to go forth, for its abolition. Ithas been discovered that the board 
is a useless incumbrance upon the state—that the only good of it is to 
make a certain number of appointments, witha Master General at the 
head of them, to distribute a certain amount of patronage, and to create 
a certain number of jobs ; aud it is said, that the discovery having been 
made, it has been determined to effect a considerable annual saving, 
without any detriment to the efficiency of the Ordnance corps, by practi- 
cally acknowledging the right of the Artillery and the Engineers to be 
regarded as iadeieril parts of the army, and by transferring the miscella- 
neous business of the department to other offices where it is likely to be 
less out of place. The fact is, that the good sense of the public has long 
seen in the Ordnance Office one of those curious anomalies at whieh a 
future generation will look back with astonishment, not enmin led with 
derision. The only wonder is that it has existed so long. It is a mon- 
ster—half horse, half man—a thing of the hybrid kind—devoting itself to 
diverse strange and inconsistent branches of public work,and doing nothing 
better than it could be done at less cost in the department to which it 
more properly belongs. We doubt whether the work of retrenchment 
can have a better beginning than this. : , 

We have never joined in the vulgar cry against the “ excessive military 
expenditure of the country.” We are all for economy, but it must be 
economy of the right kind. We have no sup to give to a penny-wise 
pound-foolish system—which strikes at the comforts, therefore at the 
morality, and therefore at the efficiency of the common soldier ; and leaves 
untouched abuses of acostly kind. The military system of the country 
is not without its defects, and we are always tad when commissions ere 
appointed to inquire into any specific abuse, or to investigate (he means 
of reducing the general expenditure for the maintenance of our military 
and naval establishmeuts. But the evil is that retrenchment too often 
begins at the wrong end. We commence our paring at the bottom, in- 
stead of working downwards from the top. We leave system alone and 
strike atydetails. We are especinily fond of temporising: We throw a 
sop to Cerberus, by cutting down the estimates for the current year, and 
make no provision for the future. We postpene the erection of new 
barracks, or the establishment of new schools, and lose more than we 
gain by the postponement. We recognise the obligations of a false ex- 
pediency, and call that economy which is iu reality the most reekless im- 
providence. We throw away a pearl richer than all our tribe, and go 

roping in the mud for coppers. P . 
‘ A pte boast was ada, not long ago, that the revised Ordnance esti- 
mates exhibited a reduction of a few thousand pounds, The saving wae 









incipally in the item of barrack-accommodation for the soldiery, which, 
wever plausible it might look on paper, was in practice sure to prove 
an effort at economy of that retaliatory character which makes people 
regret that they ever attempted to retrench in so questionable a direc- 
tiou. It would have beou far better if a revision of the entire system of 
barrack-building had been substituted for the suspension of authorized 
works. It can be of no great service to the nation to stop the erection of 
this or that row of barracks, which, being demanded y the require- 
ments of the service, must be built sooner or later—but to effect a last- 
ing revision of the system, whereby barracks are built at a cost to the 
nation far exceeding the legitimate value, according to ordinary civil es- 
timates of such works, were really to confer a benefit upon the country. 
Our Engineer oflicers, we fear, are not the best housebuilders in the 
world—and if they were, they would be so iaterfered with by much more 
ignorant gentlemen than themselves, that there would be little chance of 
eir turuiug out their work iu a very satisfactory manner. Certainly our 
experiments in barrack-building, whilst they have been costly in the ex- 
treme, have not beeu very successtul. We wanta more efficient system, 
but that system we are not likely to obtain whilst the Board of Ordnance 
continues to be a costly incumbrance to the State. 

If we desire to reduce the Ordnance estimates in such a manner as 
really to copfer a benefit on the country, we must abolish the Ordnance 
Office itself. There is no sort of reason why the military business of the 
Board should not be trausferred to the Horse Guards, and the remainder 
to the War Office and other suitable departments. It is believed that 
some such measure has been determined upon, and we earnestly hope 
that the report has truth for its foundation. The Ordnance Office must 
fall sooner or later. The sooner, we are disposed to think, the better. 
Sach, we believe, is the opinion of the majority of military men, who are 
entitled to be regarded as competent authorities. Business will be done 
uuder the proposed system with greater promptitude aud economy. 
Things will fall into their right places. The inconsistencies-and anoma- 
lies, which are now 80 apparent, will disappear. There will be fewer 
jobs, fewer blunders ; less extravagance, less delay. The saving will be 
worth effecting, and it will be a lasting saving to the State. It will be no 
mere temporary compromise—no getting rid, in obedience to popular 
clamour, of an insignificant item in this year’s estimates, to see it re- 
appear in those of the next. It will be something done, now and for 
ever, for the reduction of our military expenditure and the improvement 
of our military system. 1t is one of the very few retrenchments it is 

ible to make, whereby, whilst gaining much, we shall lose nothing. 

t us once get rid of the Ordrance Office, and we shall never wish to 
get it back again.—London Morning Herald. 





Josern Guna’t.—The following account of this musician has been 
translated from the Leipsic Illustrated Gazette, andis oing the round of the 
press. It is worth ecading, although written under that erroneous impres- 
sion that good performers are generally great composers. The musical 
po who run about the world may magnify their own importance 

y habitually playing their own compositions, but they certainly do not 
study:their own interests, or do much for the cause of Art. 

6 It may, perhaps, be the fact that music was invented by Tubal Cain, 
but it is certain he never found out the ‘ three-quarter tact’ (a new kind 


_and form of waltz), for none but an Austrian could ever have invented 


that. Most of the Austrian popular ballads and songs, especially those 
of the Tyroleseand Steyermark peasantry, were set to the ‘ three-quarter 
tact’ measure. This measure, brought to perfection by Strauss and 
Lanner, has given them a fame and immortality equal even to that of 
Mozart. [tis a practical and original discovery. 

“ Among those who have become renowned and distinguished as musical 
composers, especially of that kind of music applied to dancing, Joseph 
Gung’! occupies a preéminent rank. He is by birth an Hungarian, and 
hence the soft and effeminate waltz does not run so naturally in his veins, 
as the more stirring and more elevated measure of the ‘three-quarter 
tact,’ a kind of music and species of harmony, in which M. Gung’l not 
only shines with brilliant éclat, but in which he even surpasses all who 
have preceded him in this kind of music and composition. Joseph Gung’! 
was born at Zsambek, in Hungary. His father was a stocking weaver. 
Benedict Tschauner, the village schoolmaster, was the first iastractor of 
young Gang’l. Ifany one had prophesied to him the event, he would 

ardly have believed that a time would arrive when his little pupil would 
fill the palaces of Berlin with ravishment and delight, by his music and 
musical compositions, especially as the parents of Gung’l intended him 
for a schoolmaster and uot for a musician. 

Atthe age of fifteen, young Gung’! was already engaged as a teacher in 
the village schools of his native country, or rather he was the plain usher 
or assistant of more mature teachers. This profession, however, did not 
please the young Gung’l, and in April, 1828, he enlisted as a caunonier, 
im an artillery regiment, at Pesth. He served seven years in thiscapacity, 
and during all this period, had neither time nor opportunity to exercise 
his undeveloped talents in music. But, in 1835, the dormant faculty wa- 
ked up to fresh life, and to stronger energy than it ever had exhibited 
before, and he became the chief performer on the haatboy in the band of 
the artillery regiment in garrison, at Gratz. Very soon, as hautboyist, he 
obtained a great reputation, and, at last, came to be called the Strauss of 
Gratz. From this time he went on augmenting in fame and increasing in 
talent and acquirements. In 1841, Gung’l’s first composition appeared 
before the world, being published by Bote & Bork, music publishers, 
of Berlin. The title ot the piece was “ The First Hungarian March.” 
After he had left the regiment, in which he had attained the highest emi- 
nence aud reputation as leader of the band and choir-master, he travelled 
for some time in various parts of Germany, with a company of musicians, 
of which he was the souland the head. Everywhere his compositions, 
an / the skill and performances of the band, conducted by him, met with 
the greatest pa 

“ At Berlin he gave his first concert on the King’s birth-day, in Som- 
mer’s Saloon. The modest artist himself had not, at this time, the least 
idea of the great fame which would follow this concert, and with what 
applause and rapture his musical performances would henceforth be re- 
ceived by the connoisseurs and the public. The interest which his musi- 
cal talent and execution excited, continued, henceforward, to increase in 
Berlin, which is to say much for a city where they can only endure what 
is excellent, grand and new.—Since his first publication, above referred 
to, a great number of marches, polkas, quadrilles, &c, of his composition, 
have appeared before the public, and have uniformly brought the author 
increased and deserved fame, Some of his marches were taken up by 
the army, and immediately became favourites with the soldiers. Gung'l 
has done much to improve orchestral music, especially by introducing the 
violin in those orchestras of public music in which it was never known. 


He tg this, and other respects, rendered a great service to the musical 
world. 





ArmosPHeric Puce-Daiving Macuine.—Among the various operations 
included in the widely-extended field of civic engineering, where of late 
years the vast resources of science have done so much towards the redac- 
tion of human labour by substituting for it the powers which exist in 
nature made available through the medium of au infinity of mechanical 
contrivances, that of pile-driving las appeared hitherto to exist in the 
same primitive condition that it was in the earliest days of engineering. 
The same slow and tedious monkey aud crab engine labours at its work 
now with no better effect thanit did halfacentury back. Tie economy 
of timber, now so ertaneively used in constructions on railways, docks, 
harbours, and other works, has given the operations of pile-driving an 
\mportance which it uever before possessed, and mechanical skill is at 
length beginning to be applied to its improvement. 

_ In the common crab-engine, the weight of the rammer is necessarily 
limited by the amount of manual power that can be conveniently brought 
to bear upon it; and the necessary amount of force in the blow is made up 
by the height from which the rammer is made to fall. But it is found that 
@ succession of short, quick blows, with a heavy rammer, does the work 
not only with much greater speed, but in every way with greater effi- 
e1ency ; damaging the timber less, and, in fact, forcing it through hard 

which by the old method it would be found impossible to pene- 
trate. Nasmyth 8 Direct-Action Steam Pile-Machine was, we believe, the 
first application of steam-power to this purpose. But, besides being 
costly, itis difficult to move about; the source of power, namely, the 
steam-boiler, being fixed to the same framing as the rest of the machine, 
causes it to be very heavy and difficult of transport. This also precludes 
its application in situations where it would be exposed to the action of 
is ener not ge = in works of this nature. 
invention recently periected by Messrs. Clarke and Varley, the paten- 
tees of the Elastic Tube Atmospheric Railway, promises th ‘the pepred 
of a steam-engine fixed at any convenient spot ‘can, through the medium 
of atmospheric presure, be made available at any required distance by 
the simple application of a vacuum cylinder, with its apparatus of self- 
acting valves, chains and puilies attached to a pile-engine of the common 
construction. y 


One of these machines is now at work, driving piles at the extensive 


‘ coffer-dam in process of erection for the purpose of rebuilding the river- 


wall on the site of the late fire at Irongate-wharf, near St. 
Dock. 


é t Katherine’s 
It is worked by a small high-pressure steam-engine, fixed on the 











shore, to which is attached an air-pump for producing the exhaustion. 
Communication is made hence to the Pile-Machine by lengths of smali 
galvanised iron pipes, connected together by flexible joints. The machine 
consists of an air-cylinder of wrought iron, open at the top, but closed at 
the bottom. Within this is a piston, connected by an iron rod to a chain 
which passes over a pulley on the top of the frame, the other end of the 
chain being fixed to a suspended pulley ; over this passes a second chain, 
one end of which is attached to the rammer, and the other passes down 
to the bottom ofthe engine, whence again returning upwards it is fastened 
to the topof the pile. The action, then, is this: —The rammer being sup- 
posed down on the head of the pile, and the piston consequently at the 
top of the air-cylinder, the air in the cylinder is now rarified by the action 
of the air-pump above, until the external pressure is sufficient to counter- 
balance the weight of the rammer; this then immediately rises, and, as 
soon as the piston has reached the bottom of the cylinder, a motion takes 
place in the self-acting slides, by which the air is suddenly admitted 
under the piston ; equilibrium between the pressures above and below 
being thus restored, the rammer immediately falls with its whole force 
on the pile, bringing in its progress the piston again to the top of the 
cylinder, when, the slides being reversed, the operation is repeated. 
Thus a constant succession of short heavy blows is given, and never ceases 
until the pile is driven to the required distance into thesoil. And as, by 
the arrangement of pullies, the distance between the pile-head and the 
rammer is always the same, a regularity of action is obtained quite un- 
known in the old Pile-Driver. 

The machine itself requires no attendance while in operation ; only one 
man is employed occasionally wedging up the pile to preserve its true 
direction. It is moved with great facility from pile to pile, being very 
little heavier than the common crab engine. Under the cylinder is fixed 
a small crab, which is used to raise the pile to its place previously to 
being driven.— English Paper. 


A New Discovery—Tue Horse-Cursnut as Foop.—The Paris Na- 
tional of Oct. 18, in a report of the Academy, contains the following in- 
teresting account of a discovery which promises to be of much practical 
value. Itis translated entire for The Tribune, trom the columns of which 
paper we transfer it to our own. 

“We hasten to give the first intelligence of a beautiful and useful dis- 
covery, which the Academy has received with lively satisfaction. At last 
itis kuown how toconvert economically the pulp of the horse-chesnut 
into meal of excellent quality. This was an old problem, one of the 
desiderata of Agricultural Chemistry.—These beautiful trees, which are 
the pride of our parks, have for years strewed the ground with their fruits, 
which we have trodden under fovt without being able to reap the least 
advantage from them. What is there, however, under the shining she}! 
of the horse-chesnut? A mealy substance enveloped in nitrogeneous 
membranes—that is to say, matter eminently nutritive ; only one par- 
ticular element, a bitter oil, is secreted in these cells, and communicates 
to them an insupportable taste. To strip the pulp of the chesnut of the 
essence which infects it is then a very fwel: idea, and one worthy to 
exercise the skill of our chemists ; they have essayed very often ; they 
have even succeeded, but it was by expensive proceedings, proper for 
laboratories, but absolutely inapplicable for common life. Likewise 
every time that Agriculture, regretting the loss of so beautiful a produce, 
demanded from Science the secret to render it useful, it a peared to 
renew that proposition of the Tempter before the rocks of Judea: Di ut 
lapides istae panes fiant.”’ 

Chemistry has not yet been able to change stones into bread, but it now 
makes sweet bread from horse-chesnuts. These are its minerals, as you 
will see from the receipt so happily described by M. Charles Flandin. 
Collect some horse-chestuuts, and grate them after having taken off the 
skin; throw on this pulp a little carbonate of pulverized soda. The car- 
bonate ofsodais found atany grocery. Itcosts three cents the pound, and 
for every hundred weight ot pulp two pounds is necessary. Mix these 
materials well, kneading the pulp with your hands, then you will expose 
it in a sieve toa current of water like that which issues from the spout of 
your fountain. Stirring the matter thus moistened, it will pass entirely 
through the meshes of the sieve and fall with the waters of washing into 
atrough placed beneath. Let these waters subside for some miuuies; 
then pour them out by gently inclining the vat. They take with them the 
bitter oil which has coloured them green in dissolving itself, and at the 
bottom of the vessel is found afine paste of a brilliant whiteness and very 
agreeable taste. This is the purified pulp. 

The operation is finished, and there remains no more to do but to 
cook this flour in themanner which will please you the best. If youlike 
a meal cake, we have only to refer you tothe “ Complete Cook; butif 
you prefer to make bread of it—household loaves of good quality, like 
those which the Members of the Academy have shared —send the pulp of 
the chestnuts to the baker, bidding him to introduce it for one-fifth part 
in the ordinary paste, to augment, a little the quantity of leaven, and to 
put the whole in the even wiihout further ceremony. 

Do you wish, however, to know the theory of this operation? Nothing 
more simple. The bitter principle contained in the pulp of the horse- 
chesnut combines itself immediately with the carbonate of soda introduc- 
ed into the paste, forming with its alkali, a soluble salt, and the mealy 
substance purified by a simple washing is deposited at the bottom of the 
vat whence you have gatheredit. After this it would be very super- 
flaous to dwell upon the economical value of such a discovery. The 
trait of the horse-chesnut is abundant, the harvest easy to gather, unas- 
sailable by insects, and capable of being preserved a very long time. 
The crops of several years can be accumulated in a silo,* and then should 
a bad harvest come, such as that of 1847, there will be found there a 
quantity of produce which, converted at little expense into meal, will 
oiler a very precious resource to the public maintenance. This is what 
M. Flandin has desired to render manitest in saying that a horse-chesnut 
planted at the door of a peasant would produce the value of a field of 
potatoes for him. It is from this point of view that we should judge of 
the discovery of M. Flandin; but as an idea never comes alone, it would 
be easy to show that this one will raise up from it many others which will 
produce under the double connection of pure science and domestic 
economy numerous and beautiful consequenves. The very principle 
which M. Flandin has go happily advised for the purification of the horse- 
chesnut will apply without doubt to many other vegetable textures; 
and on the other hand the bitter essences which will be extracted from 
them will furnish matter for interesting researches.” 


Lapigs’ Fasuions ror Novemsxn.—Carriage Dress.—White satin 
capote, a moderately open shape; the exterior decorated with four rows 
ot lace, disposed from the edge of tie brim to the top of the crown, one 
above another; the interior is ornamented with white brides. Redingote 
of foalard, a high corsage and sleeves three quarter length, and tight over 
cambric full ones. Flame coloured reps cazaweek, lined with blue taffeta ; 
the corsage made to fit the shape exactly, aud quite down to the throat, is 
closed down the middle by a row of gold buttons; the eleeves rather 
more than half length, tight at the upper part, but widening as they pass 
the elbow, are finished bya triple fall of black lace. The basquine cut so 
as fully to display the shape, is deep at the back, rounded in front, and 
trimmed with very broad black lace, headed by a flame-coloured ribbon. 
Lace collar, and blue neck knot. 

Morning Dress.—Straw chapeau, a round shape, the inside trimmed in the 
cap style, with lace and blue strized ribbon brides, the exterior with 
ribands to correspond. Striped pekin robe; corsage a la Dubarry, high 
at the back, open on the bosom, and trimmed with a plaiting & la vieille, 
sleeves three quarter length, and of equal width from top to bottom, 
rounded and opened in front, and trimmed te correspond with the corsage. 
Two skirts are also worn, the upper very short, aa opening, en tunique, 
is trimmed at the bottom by a deep bias headed by plaiting a /a vieille, 
which is continued to the waist; the under skirt is trimmed with two 
bias ; a ceinture of blue ribbon, in bows and ends, completes the garniture. 

Evening Dress.—The hair arranged in plain bands and adorned with 
ribbun. Under robe of pink satin, over dress of Honiton lace; the cor- 
sage made low, and adorned with four falls; the skirt is adorned with 
five flounces. 

Home Dress.—Black lace cap, of small size, the front arrange:! in the 
turban style; the garniture is a full knot of blue ribbon, with floating 
ends. Gray silk robe; the corsage quite high, and tight to the shape, is 
trimmed round the top with a quilling of ribbon to correspond ; tight 
sleeves, three quarter length, finished at the bottom with two falls of 
quilled ribbon, disposed as volants ; the corsage is terminateu by a close 
basquine, trimmed with a flounce, headed by a quilled ribbon; three 
flounces decorate the skirt.—From the Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion. 





Netson’s Prayrut Deciston.—Lord Nelson’s manner, apart from duty, 
was universally kind and even playful to all around him; an amusing in- 
stance of which, as well as of his extreme quickness, occurred during this 
cruise in the Mediterranean. One bright morning, when the ship was 
moving about four knots an hour through a very smooth sea, everything 
on board being orderly and quiet, there was a sudden cry of * a man over 
board?” A midshipman named Flinn, a good draughtsman, who had 





* A dry cellar or simply a large hole in dry ground. 
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been sitting on deck comfortably sketching, started at the cry, and looking 
over the side of the ship, saw his own servant, who was no swimmer, 
floundering in the sea. ‘ . 

Before Flinn’s jacket could be off, the captain of marines had. thrown 
the man achair through the port hole in the ward room to keep him float- 
ing, and the next instant Flinn had flung himselfoverboard, and was swim- 
ming to the rescue. The admiral, having witnessed the whole affair from 
the quarter-deck, was bighly delighted with the scene ; and when the 
party, chair and all, had been hauled upon deck, he called Mr. Flinn, 
praised his conduct and made him lieutenant on the spot. A loud huzza 
from the midshipmen, whom the incident had collected on deck, and who 
were throwing up their hats in honour of Flinn’s good fortune, arrested 
Lord Nelson’s attention. There was ‘something significant in the tone of 
their cheer, which he immediately recognised ; and putting up his hand 
for silence, and leaning over to the crowd of middies, he said with a good 
natured smile on his eco Stop, young gentlemen ; Mr. F linn has done 
a gallant thing to-day—and he has done many gallant things before—for 
which he has got his reward ; but mind, I'll have no more making lieu. 
tenants for servants falling over-board.”— Memoir of Dr. Scott, Lord Nel- 
son's Chaplain. ; y 

Lonpow Sgason.—It is currently reported and generally believed in the 
fashionable world, that her Majesty the Queen has the intention of com- 
mencing whatis called the season at a very early period this winter, by 
making the beginning of the usual court ceremonies in the month of No- 
vember instead of delaying them until a late period in February, and con- 
tinuing them to so latea period as really to turn summer into winter. 
This would be a decidedly great improvement, and as the state of the Con- 
tinent of Europe is now such that it will be impossible for the nobility 
and gentry of Great Britain to go abroad and spend their money in foreign 
countries, the English people will no doubt duly appreciate this unex- 

ted and beneficial innovation, and by adopting which our amiable 
and youthful Sovereign will confer a benefit on her grateful and loving 
subjects.—London Herald 


Recoverep Laxe.—A singular accident occurred on the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railway. It became necessary to carry a grading or embankment of 
fifteen feet high, across a low piece of round, containing about 100 acres, 
nearly dry enough for plowland. When they had progressed with the 
grading for some distance it became too heavy for the soil to support, the 
crust of the earth broke in, and the embankment sank down into seventy- 
nine feet of water! It appears that the piece of ground had been alake, 
but had collected a soil of roots, peat, muck, &c., on its surface, appar- 
ently from ten to fifteen feet thick, which had become hardened and dry 
enough for farm purposes. Mr. Brooks, the engineer, thou ht it would 
have supported an embankmeat of five feet thickness, and that if ithad 
not been necessary for them to have one much heavier, it would have 
supported the road, and the fact might never have been discovered that 
it rested on the bosom of a lake. 

















A dreadful fire broke out in Cronstadt on the Ist ult., destroying be- 
tween 35 and 40 English houses. It broke out near the En lish Vice-Con- 
sul’s residence, and Bad it not been for the exertions of English seamen 
from a vessel in the river, the conflagration would have been immense, 
most of the houses being built of wood. 





A letter from Warsaw, of October 7, states that a ukase of the Emperor 
Nicholas, which has just been published, accords some extension to the 
rights which the Jews = g bee in Poland. It declares that in thirteen 
streets where only three Jews have been hitherto admitted to live, as 
many as five can reside for the future ; that in all the other streets of the 
capital, and in all the other towns of Poland, where the Jews were ee 
vented from residing, they may esiablish themselves in any ene wid 
please ; thatthey may even purchase ground to build on, provided t <4 
they erect on it houses of stone. These liberties are accorded to suit -_ 
Jews as possess from 9000 roubles (36,000f.) to 3000 roubles, a“ ing 
to the street in which they wish to reside at Warsaw, and 1500 roub ~ or 
all other towns. They must, besides, be engaged in business as bankers, 
or have some other respectable calling. 





Approacaine Manatace iy Hicu Lire.—We understand that Colonel 
Romilly, son of the late Sir Samuel Romilly, and brother of the awd 
General, is on the eve of conducting to the hy menial altar Lady reas er 
Elliot, daughter of the Earl and Countess of Minto, and sister to Lady 
John Russell.— English paper. 

Epissurcu.—Romourep JupiciaL Cuanaes.—lt was rumoured yes- 
terday in Edinburgh that the Lord President Boyle is about to — 
from the bench, and that the Solicitor General is to be made a Lord o 
Session. By this arrangement, the Solicitor General will have to resign 
hig seat for Kirkcudbrightshire, and we have heard that Mr. _¢ B. <oue 
aulay, late one of the members for Edinburgh, will solicit the sulfrages o 
that constituency.—North British Mail, Oct. 24. 








Muce. Racuret.—This celebrated actress, who bowed down before the 
Genius of the Revolution, and who earned such tumultuous plaudits by 
her recitatiowef the Marsaillaise, bas, it seems become weary of demo- 
cratic audiences. She is about to retire from the Parisian stage, In spite 
of the remonstrances of some of the journals, who accuse her of ingrati- 
tude, St. Petersburg and London are said to be contending for the hon- 
our of her presence—for in those two cities only could she confidently 
reckon on royal patronage. 





Tux Frenca Anmy.—An important change is to be effected in the 
army of France, by the instruction of soldiers of the line in the use of 
Artillery. It is urged that in a campaign the gunners are often put 
hors du combat, and their pieces consequently rendered useless; and t wf 
guns captured from an enemy are not unfrequently spiked, for want o 
men to serve them. The greater facility with which fortified towns may 
be defended is also another reason assigned for the proposed change. 
We observe no allusion whatever to one circumstance that may in truth 
be at the bottom of this movement. The new fortresses that command 
the city of Paris are being supplied with artillery. Who is to man — 
guns? Tostation artillery-men in each fort might occasion — 
questions to the government. Possibiy it is considered that to teach t . 
troops ot the line the management of guns would be a quieter means 0 
arriving at the same end. 

Tue Prussian Mintster at Wasnincton.—The National Intelligencer 
uses the following terms in Kay oe! of a change in the legativa of Prus- 

i d the departure of Baron Gerolt :— E 

¢. Daren Gerolt has resided here as Minister of Prussia for several years, 
and there have been few of the Diplomatic Corps, at any time, who ae 
won éo large a share of public esteem as this enlightened and _ e 
gentleman—an esteem fully shared by his excellent family—and none 
have left behind them asincerer regret than they. Baron G will be ac- 
companied by his accomplished secretary of Legation, Mr. og al will 

“The society at Washington will be glad to learn that Baron “* a 
be succeeded by Baron Roenne, already by his former residence a rng 
favourably known and so highly esteemed. He arrived at New 
the last steamer.” 


Oup Newsrarers.—Few things are more interesting than to po ved 
a file of old newspapers. The newspaper presents “ the er ee of 
body of the time, its form and pressure.” By a process 4 dalaee of 
that which is so graphically deseribed by Geoflrey en gg a neg 
a man who slept for twenty years whilst the American F pangs Spo 
transacting and then awoke, a dusty volume of the —— peo 
back to walk the streets with our fathers and grandfat a . a ape 
manners, hear their conversation, watch their povenen drove . 
trade, nay, even overhear their quarrels, and observe tn sr «ag 
rechisels the early and half-worn inscriptions in —— peor mye 
facts which took place before our day, explains J a wenaie seen | 
understood, makes us learned in local genealog'es, Fe’ ula their ge faseeom 
are now old, projects and forms institutions ng 2 e Fem y 
or decline, and thus carries us up *o the springs © t — - oa _— 
like a visit to the grave-yard, and reading the cee 4 1008 0 Py Hemel 
stones. The marriage register explains political, re fp ace bw c er 
cial alliances, as the history of ine. tas pe sengpel : / — — 
ies’ ages. The advertisements T , 4 
consi tuaiiine have risen in the wee tees —~ ee fie 
ionable record explains many cases . t pa ha 
us intothe minute of history. An old newspaper gives us exp oes 
i ‘anne hope and strengthen faith; for it showe the © 
phe Bacal hag ~~ Saables us oe — a aay. gen = fogh Lig 
i ‘evidence who “had put down the mighty 
peer oy ot ec gan of low degree.”—Memoir of the late Edward 
Baines, Esq. in the Leeds Mercury. 











Smatt Rewarp ror Great Services.—We have been pee apc 
singular disproportion that sometimes exists between eet pen desir- 
it earns, whilst reading the record of the votesof a me passe ig of the 
ous of stamping wilh its approval the public course of a i luded to, is 
press. The name of the institution, or that of the = a tat aut 
immaterial; we only desire to make a passing remark on P 














; tandard of rebellion, and abandoning 
the purpose of there planting the s anticipating the legal develop- 
my hitherto peaceful asage, Neg ow hago civil war, of anarchy, and de- 








ment of free institutions, to 


—. i le has been the 
“ Since my accession to the throne the weal of my people has 
sient ten ‘ite. The history of my government, the history of the ‘ast 
seven mouths especially, will at some future day testify to this. — 
“Bat I should be guilty of anfaithfuloess to the sacred duties imposed 
n me by Providence, were I any longer to tolerate a course of pro- 
a ‘ and the ae ss to the very brink of 


; ries the throne —— . 
opus ald te place of the constitutional liberty accorded by 


i tate of unbounded despotism. : 
me es od with these duties, [gm compelled, with a bleeding heart, 
to meet the rebellion which now shamelessly rears its head in my resi- 
dentiary city, as well as in all other places wherever it may appear, to 
oppose it by force of arms, and to combat it till it shall have been com- 
etely quelled, and the murderers of my faithful servants, the Counts 
mberg and Latour, are given over to the avenging hand of justice. 

“ For the attainment of this object, I send from divers parts of my mon- 
archy my armies against Vienna, the seat of the insurrection, and by these 
presents commit to my Field-Marshal, Prince Windischgratz, the com- 
mand of all the troops throughout the whole extent of my dominions, 
with the sole exception of the Italian army, under the command of my 
Field-Marshal, Count Radetzky. — 

At the same time, I give the Pri 
that peace may be restored, accor 


hortest possible time. : sie 
‘ «After | subduing the armed rioters and restoring peace, it will be the 


inisters, in unison with the members of the Constituent Diet, 
ay eoday ba the legal regulations respecting the hitherto licentiously 
abused press, the right of association and popular armament, a state of 
things which, without iufringing liberty, shall secure authority aud respect 

‘the laws. : , 

ort Whilst in the full consciousuess of my duties and my rights, I hereby 
make known to my people these my unalterably fixed resolutions. I de- 
pend upon the sincere and energetic support of all those who have the 
weal of their Emperor, of their country, ot their families, and of true lib- 
erty at heart, that they will recognise in these my present resolutions, the 
only remedy of securing the mouarchy from dismemberment, and them- 


selves from the horrors of anarchy and the rupture ay meee 


“ WESSEMBERG. 


nee the full requisite powers, in order 
ding to his owu judgment, within the 


(Countersigned ) 
“ Olmiitz, Oct. 16, 1848.” 


MARRIED.—In Baltimore, on Wednesday morning, the 15th inst, by the Rev. J. C. 
Backus, ROSS CAMPBELL, to ELIZA JANE, daughter of William Swan, of that city. 








Exchange at New York on Londen, at 60 days 109. 
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Notick To SusscRIBERS IN CanaDA-—Mr. John Nimmo of Toronto, and 
Mr. Thomas Wood of Montreal, are at present our only authorized 7'ravelling 
Agents in Canada. 

To CorRRESPONDENTS.—A subscriber is informed that Babbage, the inventor ofthe celebrat- 


ed calculating machine, is not in the service of the British Government. They purchased his 
marvellous invention ; but he holds no office or appointment under t 








The Acadia, Cunard steamer of the 4th inst., is due at Boston; but at 
the time of our going to press, the telegraph between New York and 
Boston is reported not to be in working order. 





The election of General Taylor was announced last Saturday, and 
though the returns are not received from all the States, yet a sufficient 
number have been officially declared to put the matter beyond all doubt. 
The majority of our readers know well that the total number of electoral 
votes is 290, a majority of which, or 146, is requisite for the successful 
Candidate for the highoflice of President. The returns received thus far 
dispose of 273 in the following manner. 


TAYLOR & FILLMORE. cass & BUTLER, 

NOW FORE, 00.000 cccccc cece cece 36 | New Hampshire,....-.---- ---. 6 
PERIREAEEES, 2 0.00 e000 cee vse Be Piles eb sas scéere escces sctvaet 23 
en RID. conse padees scctenseuey 9 
Rs. os nctasvetecsignes 6 | Mickigan,...2<. .cceve csccseses 5 
INR ona 0 6¥sc caccoctacace ag ee ee 9 
ES EIR SEE 24 Seer 7 
lo. Ae 7 | Virginia,..........-..----.----- 17 
PIU, «5 bnades aveeeusees imac congress bas eeene ce 9 
Maryland,...-.-.. sdetied i alas ater ote Po ads cada gvinss ou we 12 
DD ccnnsnsdnecsescccase eT WONG 05 vn. 5eee ccccocescece 4 
NN 56d: dhndareesenisionss 13 | Alabama, .. .cccccccccs POLED 9 
eS a eee 1l 
MM cw cencavcsesccsnsiepss 10 
PD ceknnbtenea snes cakes 6 
PN skGewe chssee Khao eee 3 

163 110 





The States whose votes are not known, are Mississippi, Arkansas, lowa 
and Texas. The votes at their disposal are 17, and the whole of them 
will probably be cast for General Cass. This, however, would only bring 
up his total to 127, which is 36 below that of General Taylor, and 19 
less than the number requisite for election. 

The American journals are speculating upon the parties, whom it is 
probable General Taylor will form his Cabinet. When facts are known 
we will record them; and in the mean time commend to notice the fol- 
lowing true estimate of the relative effect upon British interests of the 
Whig or Democratic success in the Presidential elections of the Union. 
We take it froma recent number of the Kingston British Whig. 

“It would appear by our Telegraph Report that General Taylor has 
been elected President of the United States of America. Prior to the 
election the hopes of the Whig pary were very strong, and it is seen by 
the result that their hopes were well founded. We hardly know whether 
we should congratulate the country on this elevation of General Taylor 
or not. He himself is an estimable man, and his party is composed of 
nearly all the wealth and intelligence of the Union; but on the other 
hand, that party is, and ever has been opposed to a low Tariff and the in- 
troduction of British goods. The cry is Protection for native productions. 
Whereas General Cass and the Democrats, although opponents in speech 
to Great Britain and her interests, have always advocated a low Tariff and 
Free Trade. Thus while the Whigs speak the fairest to Great Britain, 
and treat her with the utmost courtesy, they close the ports to her mer- 
chandise and manufactures; while the Democrats, furious in denuncia- 
tions, and threatening war every instant, nevertheless freely admit and 
consume the commodities of the nation they provoke.” 





Paragraphs relating to the postal ditterences between Great Britain and 
the United States have been going the rounds of the press, and the public 
has been cengratulated in various quarters on the settlement of a long 
standing dispute. So far, however, from the knotty points at issue being 
settled, we can only learn that a uniform rate of twenty cents is to be 
charged in futare on letters by steamers belonging to each country. We 
informed our readers on the 8th of J uly, rather more than four months 
8zo, that this exact rate had been agreed upon as the basis of new ar- 
rangements. The progress made, therefore, is not very great, and it is 
somewhat late in the day fer the Washington Union “rejoicing to learn 
that our able and indefatigable Minister at St. James’s, Mr. Bancroft, has 
succeeded in arranging with the British Government the basis for an ad- 
justment of our postal difficulties with that country.” We shall rejoice 
to learn that Mr. Cave Johnson has removed the onerous charge put upon 
letters and newspapers in this country, under the singular pretext of re. 
taliation ; and shall be ready to congratulate the official authorities when 
we can announce the programme of a fair and permanent postal treaty, 
Three members of the Chamber of Commerce of this city and three of 
Lloyd's Coffee House would settle the points at issue in one single sitting. 





_ British tyranny, oppression, fraud, craft, and cruelty, are standing 
dishes with some of our most respected contemporaries. No matter 






forth the dainty dish, it is sure to be fitted for certain American palates 
by this everlasting infusion of Anglophobian sauce. There is, however 
something so unasually far-fetched and insidious in the following extract 
from yesterday’s T'ribune, that we cannot refrain from giving it, with a 
few comments thereon. Uuder the attractive heading, “Fraud and 
Cruelty in the British Passenger Oflice,” it runs thus : 

“A clergyman of Wyoming, in this State, sends us the following case, in 

illustration of sae inutility ot lawsto protect the poor, when male oy a 

Government over which the poor have no check : 


‘I have at present beside me a visitor from Markinch in Fife, a very lame man, 
who was a teacher in that neighbourhood. The Parish officials persecuted him for 
his Chartism, and drew many of his scholars off, under pretence of charity , to the 
parish school. The rates of other schools got lower; and at last they starved him 
out, With a wife and four children, and an uncle, he started for America, paying 
his passage at Glasgow, fora ship that was to sail from Liverpool. He found the 
ship too much crowded with emigrants from Ireland, but had to go in her or lose 
his money. The Government Inspector never came aboard—the passage of the 
I rish had been paid by their landlords, and he believes that the gross mismanage- 
ment was either allowed by Government or winked at by bribed officials. Before 
they reached Quebec more thana hundred had died, but he and his family were 
still healthy, though obliged to waita few days on quarantine ground, where his 
uncle, going out through the night, fell intothe river and was drowned. They had 
to walk some distance to the steamboat to take them to Muntreal. His wife led 
carried, or dragged their youngest, and walked into the boat, but had to be car- 
ried out of it to the Montreal Immigrant Hospital, and in a few days was dead. 
He had a brother in Vermont to whom he had written, and whocameforthem. At 
his home they all fell sick, and the brother and his wifedied. My visitor taught 
schoollast winter in Vermont, but finds considerable prejudice against Old Country 
men in that line, and little encouragement to one that must stick at itthe whole year. 
He has a brother-in-law’s family here, has bt, on his youngest child, boarded 
two others, and he left his oldest, a girl 14, forher board in Vermont. Ihave advis- 
ed him to try to obtain a living in Upper Canada.’ 


Thus we see British misrule in Ireland made a means of injury to peo- 
ple who never saw Ireland. The Scotsman’s case is but one of many, 
all arising out of the cruel conduct of ahard, unteeling, unsympathizing 
Government.” 

What the British Passenger Office is we cannot imagine, nor need we 
stop to enquire, fur every seuteuce being worthy of remark we fear to 
touch upon too many. The hero of this pathetic tale, it appears, is a 
Scottish teacher who failed in establishing, or carrying on successfully, 
his school in Fife. He assigns, himself, amply sufficient cause in the fact 
that he was a Chartist, whilst the amiable clergyman puts forward as a 
reason for his failure the persecution of parish officials. ‘“ They drew,” 
says he, “many of his scholars off, under pretence of charity, to the 
parish school.” 

Whether beadles with cocked hats, plush indescribables, and canes, 
are the terror of naughty boys in the kirk-yards of Scotland, we cannot 
say ; but there certainly exists no imperial ukase by which parochial au- 
thority compels them to abandon a Chartist, and sit under an Episcopalian 
or Presbyterian schoolmaster. Did it not occur to the divine of Wyoming 
that Scottish peasants and mechanics might have a distrust of Chartist 
doctrines, and a reluctance to put their children in the way of unwholesome 
teaching ? But, as if the word Chartism were not sufficiently a key to the 
poor schoolmaster’s want of success, he is made in his simplicity to fur- 
nish another still more palpable cause. “ T’he rates of other schools got lower, 
and at last they starved him out.’’ The ¢hey of this grammatical sentence 
must be intended fur a parting hit at the parochials; but dovetailed be 
tween Chartism and free trade in education, the charge against them 
dwindles to so small a matter, that we need only commend it to the com- 
mon sense of the reader. 

The schoolmaster, having done a foolish thing in striving to teach Char- 
tism to the Scotch, did a wise one in emigrating Westward. But in com 
plaining of the accommodation that his means enabled him to procure, he 
appears to have dropped some portion of the liberty,equality, fraternity doc- 
trines, with which Chartism is more or less identified. ‘‘ The ship was 
too much crowded with Irish emigrants.’ Poor fellow! there was the 
rub. It was easy to preach equality, but quite another thing to practise 
it. A comfortable cabin in one of the Cunard steamers would have suited 
him far better ; but, alas! Chartism and poverty are destined to go hand 
in hand. 

Officials, however, seem to be the evil genii of the poor victim. The 
Scotch parochials persecuted, the English neglected him. He roundly 
asserts that the Government Inspector never came aboard the ship at 
Liverpool, and as we are in no condition to prove that he did, we let this 
negative testimony go for what itis worth. But even here he has not yet 
done with the officials, for he quits British ground with a sweeping charge 
against the Government for allowing gross mismanagement, or the bribed 
officials for winking at it. The gravity of the charge, however, appears to 
have been almost too much for the conscience of the schoolmaster, and 
on this last occasion it is qualified by the phrase, “he believes.” The 
persecution by the parish officers, and the negligence of the Government 
Inspector, are both recorded as matters of fact—the accusation against the 
Ministry and its tools is softened off with “he believes.” Credat Judeus, 
is all we can add. 

The horrors of disease and death in a crowded emigrant ship might 
well excite the compassionate sympathy of the clergyman at Wyoming. 
Commiseration, however, for suttering, and efforts to relieve it, are not 
confined exclusively to himself or to the T'ribune. The school project 
failed again in Vermont. It is attributed to prejadice against old coun. 
trymen. We find no such prejudice in any walk of life with which we 
are acquainted. On the contrary, men of England, of Scotland, of Ire- 
land, are earning in tens of thousands, an honest and comfortable liveli- 
hood in all parts of this hospitable republic. Might there not have been 
something shown in Vermont of that soured, envious, anti-industrial spirit, 
whose political embodiment is i:: Chartism, and endowed with which no 
man can hope to succeed in this or any other country ? 


The narrator of this tale seems throughout embued with that anti- 
British spirit, that excites the admiration of the T'ribune. The conclud- 
ing pa ragraph, and the practical advice that he gives, afford therefore a 
very singular contrast to the implied comments on the narrative itself. 
“T have advised him to try to obtain a living in Upper Canada! !"’ Was 
this a comfortable mode of getting rid of a troublesome customer, or did 
the clergyman listen in unbelief to the charge brought against the officials ? 
The Tribune does its best to foster a spirit of hatred against everything 
British, but it must have stronger cases than this of the Chartist school- 
master, if it would convict us of fraud and cruelty. 





The following letter from the Department for Foreign Affairs in Lon- 
don has been addressed to Her Britannic Majesty’s Consuls abroad. A 
perusal will show its importance to the public generally ; for who, in this 
or any other community, has not an interest in the preservation of human 
life? The object is to suggest the means of avoiding collisions between 
steamers at night ; and it is to be hoped that the Uuited States Govern- 
ment will at once adopt the proposed regulations, or devise and enforce 
others equally efficacious. Collision between vessels at sea is, perhaps, 
the most disastrous of the accidents to which those who journey on the 
great deep are exposed. Most of us can call to mind some fatal cases } 
and of those which have occurred, and left no record, who shall tell the 
number? It is, therefore, of vast importance, that legislative enactments, 
tending directly to public safety, should keep pace with the constant in- 
crease in the number of steamers plying along the Atlantic coast, and 
through the inland waters ofthe Union. A well arranged system of night- 
signals should be adopted by universal consent, and enforced by local 





laws. Sea-wortbiness and the condition of boilers are under Government 








or municipal coutrol ; why should not the matter under notice be 
into the hands of authority ? 


CIRCULAR. 
Foreign Office, Sept. 5, 1848. 
; ‘ of the Admiralty having directed their 
attention to the im portant object of devising some means more effectual 
than those at present in use for the purpose of preventing the serious ac- 
cidents which have so frequently occurred from the collision of vessels at 
sea daring the night, their Lordships have transmitted to Viscount 
Palmerston the Memorandums, Diagrams, and Instructions, of which four 
copies are herewith euclosed, explaining an improved system of Night 
Signals which the Lords of the Admiralty have determined to adopt for 
the general and uniform use of British steam vessels. 
_ Lord Palmerston has iustracted Her Majesty’s Minister in the country 
in which you reside to communicate these papers to the Government of 
that country, and to invite that Government to co-operate with Her 
Majesty’s Government, by causing the system therein set forth to be car- 
end bony use, both by the steam vessels of war and by private steam 
8. 
.. Whether this system be, or be not, adopted by foreign Governments, 
it is nevertheless desirable that the British regulations should be known 
at British Consulates, and that the utmost publicity should be given to 
them; and I am directed by Lord Palmerston to instruct you to give 
such publicity to this matter as may tend to facilitate Navigation. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have also transmitted to 
me certain extracts of a letter wiich has been addressed to their Lord- 
ships by Mr. W. D. Evans, with whom the present plan of steamer lights 
originated, in which letter Mr. Evans suggests a simple and effectual 
method of applying the new plan to sailing vessels. 

Attention has been invited to this paper also, and es 
— of Mr. Evans, respecting the use of coloured 
vessels, 


Six,—The Lords Commissioners 


ially to the sug- 
nterns in sailing 
I am, sir, &c., 

(Signed) Joun BipweLu. 

We have before us a description of the plan, carefully examined by the 
Lords of the Admiralty and stamped with their approval. It is illastra- 
ted by a diagram, showing conclusively the security to be derived from 
the general introduction of this system of lights for steamers. It has, 
moreover, one especial recommendation for a country in which loss of 
time seems sometimes more annoying than the risk of loss of life. Let 
steamers be provided with the lights recommended, and they may steer 
boldly on without slacking their speed, as certain of each other’s course 
as they are of their own. Many of the British steam packet companies 
have voluntarily adopted this system, and amongst them, the Cunard and 
the West India Mail lines. In our advertisement of the Cunard steamers 
this mode of lighting is noted. 

Particulars and diagrams may be seen at the British Consulate in this 
city, and at the office of this journal. 





The mail communication between the Atlantic Cities of the Union and 
the North Western Coast of America will be opened on the Ist of Dec., 
by the despatch of a steamer from this port to Chagres. The mail and 
passengers will be conveyed overland to Panama ; and at that port an* 
other steamer will await them, destined to Realejo, Acapulco, San Blas, 
Mazatlan, San Diego, and San Francisco. The enterprise is a vast ones 
but the arrangements for carrying it out have been made on the most 
liberal scale, and we trast the spirited projectors will meet with remu- 
merating profits. 





Thursday next, the 23d inst., will be observed as a close holiday in this 
city and state. The following is the Governor's proclamation bearing 
date, Albany, 28th ult. :— 

By Joun Youn, Governor of the State of New York. 

The year which will soon be added to the Past has been to the people 
of the State eminently auspicious. Plenty has crowned our harvests— 
Labour has been justly rewarded, and everything around us evidences a 
healthy and enduring prosperity. War, with all its attendant evils, has 
passed away, and Peace, as honourable as welcome, has been restored. 
The means of education, and all the advantages of intellectual progres- 
sion, have heen enjoyed by us in an eminent degree; and the Future is 
full of hope and progress. 

As a Christian people, we are admonished that these blessings are the 
gifts of a beneficent God, and, while we thus rejoice in His bounty, we 
should not forget the homage due from grateful hearts : 

I, therefore, respectfully recommend to the people of this State, to set 
apart Thursday, the 23d day of November next, to be observed as a day 
of Public Thanksgiving to Almighty God; and that with such Thanksgiv- 
ing be mingled Prayer to Him who holds in his hands the destinies of 
nations, for the continuance of those blessings which have been and still 
are so abundantly showered upon us. 





NEW ALBION ENGRAVING FOR 1849. 


In accordance with annual custom, we have the pleasure of announe- 
ing to our numerous subscribers that a new engraving is nearly complet- 
ed, and will shortly be offered for their acceptance. The best guarantee 
for its execution is the name of Mr. H. S. Sapp, already so favourably 
known by his engravings of Washington, Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 
Like those portraits, it is engraved by him in mezzotint, and in the highest 
style of art. In the choice of a subject we have endeavoured to consult 
the taste of a large and diversified number of readers, and to show, at the 
same time, an appreciation for what is excellent in art. We have ac- 
or ealeeted Tae First Trrat sy Jury as our new presentation 

te. 
. The original of this engraving is a design for one of the paintings in 
fresco intended for the interior of the new British Houses of Parliament. 
The artist is Mr. C. W. Core. It obtained one of the three first prizes 
of fifteea hundred dollars awarded by the Royal Commission in 1843, at 
the exhibition of the Prize Cartoons. The week before last we gave an 
extractfrom the published account of the proceedings. 4 

We trust that this substitution of an historical composition, in lieu of 
another portrait, will meet with general approval. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark, that the subject possesses equal interest for every lover 
of constitutional freedom, be he subject of Queen Victoria, or citizen of 
this great Republic. In three weeks the plate will be ready tor the 
press, and impressions will be struck off as fast as the requisite care will 
allow. 


ae --— 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Monrreat, 14th Nov., 1848. 


The weather here is quite wintry, and prophetic of an early closing of 
the navigatiou, though, hitherto we have had littlesnow. The roads are 
as hard as adamant with frost, and the air sufficiently cold to make people 
wish that they could leave their noses at home when obliged to go abroad. 
The winter, I should say, is fully a fortnight in advance of its average 
genesis, and the remaining ships in port are hurrying their departure Im 
wholesome dread of the horrors of the gult of St. Lawrence, after the snow 
and frost bave regularly set in. Yet, while I write, the sun shines as gaily 
through my window as if we were in the joyous month of June, the 
sky overhead is as “ brightly, purely, beautifully blue” as ever was mir- 
rored in the bosom of the Mediterranean, or o’er-arched those Isles of the 
Blest, famous in story for the growth of vines, myrtles, corsaire , and all 
the other ingredients of modern poetry and romance. Heaven help these 
poets and romancers, if they were in Canadaat the time of this present 
writing! Why, I defy Apollo himself to spin a couplet with the ther- 
mometer at 30 below zero,—from which I infer that we ought to extend 
the principles of free trade to poetry, as we are not likely to have any of 
native growth to protect. , 

Apropos of Free Trade, the great Mass meeting for the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws is to be holden on the 20th instant. The requisition to 
the Mayor has, as on former occasions been signed by men of ail classes, 
creeds, and politics ; and the intention is to show to the British Govern- 
ment, that the necessity of a change in these laws is daily becoming 
more apparent, and that the mercantile community are all but unasimous 
on the subject. 

There has been very boisterous weather on the upper lakes, and much 
loss amongst the shipping. Here, and in Quebec, these storms were not 





felt; but though Ido not wish to be a prophet of evil, | fear that from 
present appearances, the last of our Fall fleet will find it difficult to clear 
the river and gulf. It is, I believe, some dozen years since a disaster ,of 
this sort took place. When it does, a terrible loss of life and property is 
the result. In former years some of our traders, in. their lust for gain, 
have played with men’s lives to an extent that was alike foolish and crimi- 
ual, by retaining their vessels in port with the view of obtaining higher 





freights, until they could only escape by a miracle. 1 should be sorry ta 











see this bad practice resumed, and, certes, some of their misdeeds in this 
respect must sit heavy on the consciences of certain sinners, when, like 
F.lstaff, they come to “ patch up their old souls for heaven.” 
There has been a schism in the Montreal Board of Trade in conse- 
of the recommendation by that body to impose a lighter duty on 
goods entering the province by bing bd the St. Lawrence, than by any other 
channel. Three of the members, Messrs. Holton, Young, and Glass, have 
tested against the doctrine, and made an appeal to the public through 
newspapers. Iam inclined to agree with them that the scheme of 
the Board of Trade would fail in its object, and ought not, therefore, to 
be attempted. From past experience we are justitied in iuferring that 
the difference of duties in favour of the St. Lawrence would find its way 
into the pockets of a few monopolists, and weuld be attended with no 
permanent good te the trade of the country. Tliere is now nothing for 
us but to give our natural resources a fair trial, and to repudiate all com- 
merce that requires the hot-house system to keep it alive. 

A report prevailed a short time ago that the Governor-General had re- 
fased to comply with a recommendation of the Ministry to elevate cer- 
tain individuals to the Legislative Council or Upper House of Parliament, 
and that they (the Ministers) had threatened to resign. This has been 
denied on authority, and it is said that a number of gentlemen have been 
selected lately as Councillors, and that their mandamuses are by this time 
on the way from England. } 

A steamship is to is built at Quebec this ensuing winter, which is in- 
tended to ran between that city and Liverpool; and another one 
will probably run between Montreal and Liverpool next summer. If 
anything can create an extensive carrying trade in the St. Lawrence, it 
is ocean steamers; for the difficulties which sailing vessels find in navi- 
gating our river willbeina t measure obviated by means of steamers. 

The question of Law Reform has received much attention both in U 
per and Lower Canada, during some months past. It is said that in this 
section of the province the changes to be made next session of Parliament 
will be extensive. The report goes that new districts are to be created, 
old ones to be altered or destroyed ; that the Court of Appeals is to be 
newly constructed; that the fees of prothonotaries, sheriff, &c., are to be 
curtailed ; that the bar is to be incorporated ; and that in future all can- 
didates for the long robe will be required to have a little modicum of 
knowledge and education. I shall perhaps, in my next, be able to say 
more on tliishead. The rumours are so various that there is no guessing 
at the truth as yet. 

Your brethren of the press here are in great tribulation and wrath in 
more respects than one. JI told you that Col. Gugy had instituted suits 
for libel against three of them; and one of the trio has, besides, escaped 
being sent to jail for contempt, only by the skin of his teeth—that is if 
he has escaped. The facts are these; some time ago, the Montreal 
Transcript published, among its returne cf deaths, births, and marriages, 
an announcement setting forth that one Mrs. Blank had just been deliver- 
ed of twins. It tarned out that the only lady of the name in question, 
living in Montreal, was a widow, her husband an’officer in the army hav- 
ing been dead for some years. On inquiry, it was discovered that the 
notice had been sent tothe T'ranscript office, and that the whole was a 
trick on the part of some worthless person, with the view, probably, of 
doing injury to the lady who was so unceremoniously made a mother, but 
not a wife. 

It was evident that the Proprietor of the Transcript had no hand in the 
business, and thus he was the victim of a trick which no one could more 
regret than he did. He made an apology inhis next number. The lady. 
however, sued him and recovered £50 damages. After this, several arti- 
cles appeared in the Transcript commenting on the verdict, and com- 
plaining of its injustice ; some of these articles were original and many were 
copied from other papers. At the next term for the Court of Queen’s 
Bench an attempt was made to obtain a new trial on the part of the Pro- 
prietor of the Transcript, while the attorney for the widow moved for a 
rule against the Proprietor and Editor of that paper in as much as they 
were guilty of contempt for the publication of the articles above mention- 
ed. The motion for anew trial was refused, and after some delay the 
rule as against the Proprietor of the Transcript was made absolute, but 
discharging it as against the Editor. No action, however, has been taken 
in the matter further than to notifiy the Attorney-General of this decision 
of the Court, leaving it to him to take up the case or not, as he might 
think right. The whole Press are in arms against the verdicts in the first 
instance aud the subsequent decision on the question of contempt; and 
what with Col Gugy and the Judges, the Fourth Estatein these parts 
declare with a certain greatfunctionary on your sideof the line 45, that 
“ their sufferings is intolerable” and more than that, they won't endure it. 

I yesterday visted what hitherto is somewhat of a curiosity here, 
namely a large Brig built in Upper Canada, and which is now taking ina 
cargo at one of our wharves for the Port of Liverpool. Sheof course 
passed the Canals,and her large size impresses one strongly with the 
greatness of these works and their capacity under wise management 
and regulations of becoming the chief channelof the Western Trade. 


Pr. F, 
iMusic. 


Astor Pace Orena Hovsxe.—On Wednesday the management pro- 
duoed Verdi's noisy and soulless. opera Ernani. The house was crowd- 
ed in every part; even the amphitheatre contained its hundreds of music- 
loving listeners. We are bound to confess that we never saw so splendid 
a company within the Opera House. 

Oar readers are fully aware of our opinion of Verdi’s music :—and we 
flatter ourselves that two thirds of them follow us nearly to the extent of 
ouropinions. The great merit of the composer consists im spreading no- 
thing over so many pages. We doubt if any score of the like length— 
some hundreds of pages—offers so little worth selecting. It is the most 
tedious, tiresome, uninteresting work we have heard of fate. 
can scarcely find anything that it would willingly retain. It is music 
without a character. Its melodies are not pure enough to belong to the 
Italian school, and its harmonies, though pretentious, are too crude and 
undigested to be classed with the German school; so that in its badness 
it stands midway between the two—the Pariah of the musical art. There 
are grand effects in it of course, but the grandour is not legitimate—it is 
not the majesty of beauty, but an artificial glitter, a gew-gaw display. 
But the Verdi-ists will say, “is not the finale to the third act grand 1?” 
we reply, yes, it is a grand, stupendous, intolerable din of trumpets, 
trombones, drums, and piccoli, with a vocal accompaniment which is not 
heard. © ye Verdi's! O ye managers of the present day, ye have mach 
to answer for io the musical art. 

Signorina Truffi was in admirable voice; and she need have forty- 
horse power to compete with the accompaniments. She sang finely 
throughout, and acted with great energy and spirit. Benedetti performed 
the part of Ernani on this occasion, we believe, for the first time. He 
did not seem quite at home in the character; but nevertheless got through 
it with much credit. 
parts he showed a want of that refined grace which constant cultivation 
alone can give. We take a deep interest in Signor Benedetti, and should 
feel the most profound satisfaction if we could find that his great natural 
&ilts were receiving that care and attention which every true artist should 
bestow upon such advantages. The golden time stays not with us long: 
improvement should be with the present. Signor Rosi, as Don Silva, 
lacked energy both in singing and acting. He does not give expression to 
hia music, and his emphasis is deficient in force. His notes drop from him 
in a.cold matter-of-fact manner. An infusion of Benedetti’s vigour and 
impulse would be invaluable to Signor Rosi, M. Debreul as the King 
sang one or two pieces with much feeling and expression; but the exag- 
gerated defects of his style, which we have so often pointed out, put it 
beyond our power to listen te him with any degree of pleasure. The 
chorus was unusually good, and the band admirable throaghout. 

The contested authority of managers over their troupe, aud their trou- 
ble in dealing with feminine celebrities, atfurd matter for frequent com- 
ment. We have now a bint to give the prime donne themselves, for the 
subject is probably beyond the jurisii 





The ear 


ction of Mr. Fry. We allude to 
their costume. Whiy should the accessories of the s age be required, and 
time, care, and mouey, be bestowed upon their perection, if the prima 
donna ve permitted to appear in the age of Charies V. habited as though 
"he were going to an evening parly in Waverley Place? Except iv such 
Parts as Norma and Semiramide, whereiu modern Parisian fashions would 





His general singing was admirable, but in many | 






be too obviously absurd, an habitual disregard of propriety of costume is 
exhibited by the fair vocalists, whose exalted position puts them above 
the control of the stage manager. Certainly Signorina Truffi might 
quote the authority of Grisi, Persiani, and others, for they all alike set 
good taste at defi ance in this matter, and unscrupulously sacrifice scenic 
effect to the ruling passion of many female minds—the desire to appear 
well dressed in the eyes of their own sex. Do condescend, fair Syrens, 
for three short hours to think more of the epoch of which you form a part, 
and Jess of the last Gazette of Fashion. 

Benedetti might also be reminded that a Spanish brigand of the time 
of Charles V. was not habited like one of Cromwell’s Puritans. 

This evening Ernaui is to be repeated, and an act from Elisir d’ Amore is 
also to be performed. The bill is decidedly attractive. 

If Mr. Fry desires to keep up his extra nights, would not French 
Opera suit some members of his company and hit the public taste? Les 
diamans dela Couronne, La Dame Blanche, §c., might be given very 
effectively. 

Germania Musica, Compasy.—On Saturday evening last a Grand Con- 
cert for the benefit of the Society was given at the Tabernacle, and it 
was one of the few complimentary concerts which proved in fact to be a 
sterling compliment. There were undoubtedly fifteen hundred persons 
present ; but we believe that more might have been done had all the 
profession, without distinction, been informed of the proceedings. But 
in every city there will be found some few who are never happy unless 
their names are before the public in a prominent position; and that ob 
ject gained, their interest in the affair is ended. 

The band played nobly upon this occasion. The overtures to Le Roi 
@’ Yvetot and Midsummer's Night Dream, were executed to perfection. We 
have before spoken of their rendering of Mendelssohn's exquisitely 
fanciful creation, but we cannot resist the opportunity of once again 
thanking thei for the unqualified delight which we have received in 
listening to it. There is nothing mechanical in its execution, except its 
precision—it is a loving exposition of the mind of a great master, and 
every fanciful image, minute point, or striking thought, glowed with 
strong vitality, as though just sprung into existence from the teeming 
brain. We do not hesitate to say that the execution of this overture by 
the Germania Band, as an orchestral performance, has never been equalled 
in this country. Their waltzes, &c., were of course played to perfec- 
tion; and the applause which greeted them was but a faint tribute to 
their surpassing excellence. 

They gave two concerts during the past week, at which they played 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C, and Mendelssohn's Finga/’s Cave in an un- 
equalled manner. The Germania Society has upheld the cause of good 
music; their selections have always been in the best possible taste, and 
they have the thanks and the best wishes of all true lovers of music— 
but they must vulgarize their programme im order to become popular- 

Gunat’'s Concert.—A splendid audience greeted the first appearance of 
the celebrated Gung’l, and his no less celebrated company of musicians, at 
the Tabernacle on Thursday evening. There must have been nearly two 
thousand people present, who seemed fully prepared to pay every honour 
to o ne whose laurels were green on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The Steyermarkische and the Germania Bands have been the chief 
means of making Gungl’s name popular in this country, and he is about 
to reap the fruits of the unrequited labours of others. 
pared the way which he will -walk over in triumph. 
him his success, for he deserves it all. 

This Band, like the two which have preceded it, has its peculiar ex- 
cellences. It has all the general perfection of the others, and has, like 
them, distinguishing characteristics, depending upon the mind of the 
conductors, which mark the difference. We candidly confess that as a 
body we prefer the Germania Band ; there is evidently more sympathy 
existing between the leader and the members—it seems as though the 
very emotions of the leader’s mind were felt simultaneously by each 
member of his company. Still Gungl’s Band is admirable ; its soloists 
exceeding by far any that we have had here. 

Weber’s Oseron was exquisitely played. The stringed instruments 
were perfect; their precision and unanimity could not be exceeded. The 
brass was less certain than we conld have wished; but the imperfections 
were too slight to need particular comment. 


They have pre- 
We shall not envy 


As we cannot devote suffli- 
cient space to notice each particular piece, we shall include the whole in 
one general remark, and say with perfect truth that the Waltzes and 
Polkas were performed with great spirit, power, and precision, and with 
amarked character which rendered them in the highest degree pleasing 
and effective. Most of the pieces were by Gung’l, and abounded with 
beautiful melodies and quaint strains. They were all admirably instru- 
mented, Gung’! has taken the measure of his band, and has fitted each 
man to perfection. Such scoring would, of course, be dangerous for a 
miscellaneous band, but all his members are masters of their respective 
instruments, and the writer, therefore, has {ull scope, 

M. Siede, the flutist, is an artistof the highest grade. Since Nicholson 
and Drouet, we have heard no one to compare withhim. His tone is pure 
to a marvel, and his execution is faultless. He plays with exquisite ex 
pression ; aud his emphasis and his strict rendering of his author are be- 
yond all praise. Itis customary for our players to dlow the flute, but M. 
Siede breathes into it and produces dulcet and heavenly strains. His solo 
was listened to in breathless silence, only disturbed by irrepressible ex- 
pressions of delight and admiration. At its close the applause was tre- 
mendous, and M. Siede was obliged to come forward and acknowledge 
his thanks. Master Z abel gives evidence of much talent. His Harp 
solo was a pleasing performance—remarkable for its correctness aud pre- 
cision. 

Mr. Gung’! has, beyond adoubt, made a decided hit, and we confidently 
expect that he will meet with great success in this country. Bat whilst 
penning these remarks we learn that still another band from Dresden has 
arrived, consisting of twenty-four instrumental artists. There are thus four 
complete orchestras in this country, the Germania, Gung'l’s, the Steyer 
markische and the Dresden. With all the increasing love of masic 
amongst us, four such numerous companies will drive a starving trade. 
We venture, therefore, to hint a plan which may serve both the Musi- 
ciansand the public. 

If the management of the Park or Broadway Theatre would engage 
Gung’l’s and the Germania bands, board over the parquett, erect a splen- 
did orchestra on the stage, chargea moderate price for admission, and 
give choice selections for promenade concerts a fortune might be made 
out of the speculation. Gung’l and Lenschow the leader of the Germania 
might divide between them the labour and the honour of conducting. 
Julien in London is drawing thousands nightly by the same description 
of entertainment ; why should it not succeed in New York ? 

Madame Anna Bishop will return here next week, and will give, pre- 
vious to her departure for Boston, two or three concerts, at which Mr 
Bochsa’s great orchestral work, the Voyage Musicale, will be performed 


by a splendid orchestra. These will be great musical entertainments. 


Draws. 


Park Turatre.—The new version of *‘ Dombey and Son,” 


dramatize | 
for this house by Mr. Walcott, under the title of “ Edith, or Dealings w:th 
the Firm of Dombey and Soa,” was produced ou Monday evening toa 
crowded house, 








November 18 


Mr. Walcott has evinced considerable dramatic capability in his ad 
tation of the novel—or rather in his selection of several of the most strik- 
ing incidents, and their arrangement in consecutive order so as to pro- 
duce an intelligible plot, and a series of highly effective dramatic scenes. 
He has also exhibited infinite tact in availing himself of the literal lan- 
guage of the author wherever it could be done with advantage; and the 
skilful blending of the actual dialogue of the novel with the original 
matter, reflects great credit on Mr. Walcott’s powers as a dramatist. The 
piece, however, is too long, although it has been materially curtailed 
since its first representation. it becomes wearisome from its ength, and 
from its extreme wordiness. 

The design of Mr. Walcott’s adaptation is to give prominency to the 
character of Edith; and the story is consequently taken up at the period 
when Dombey is on the point of proposing for ‘the hand of Mrs. Gran- 
ger. The chief incidents of the novel, subsequent to that event, follow 
im succession, 80 that the first quarrel between Dombey aud Edith. the 
partin between Edith and Florence on “ the staircase,” the powerfully 
wrought interview between Mrs. Dombey and Carker at the hotel in 
Dijon, and the final arting of Edith and Florence in London, are made 
leading and strikingly effective scenes. The incidents that take place in 
* the little back parlour at Sol Gills” afford ample scope for the humoure 
of ae Cuttle, Mr. Toots, and the oracular Jack Bunsby ; and two ad- 
mivably worked up scenes between Rob the Grinder and Mrs. Brown 
afford Mrs. Knight and Mr. W. Chapman an opportunity of displaying the 
most artistical and natural acting in the piece. 

The cast on its first representation embraced the entire strength of the 
stock company, excepting Mr. Dawson and Miss Rose Telbin. Mrs. Shaw 
also made her first appearance this season in the character of Edith; and 
Mr. H. Placide was engaged expressly to personate Capt. Cuttle. A due 
attention to scenery, costumes, and appointments has been preserved, 
and the piece has consequently been presented in a style that induces 
comparison with Burton's eminently successful version, while it also 
suggests the query as to the correct policy of the new management, in 
thus making the first decidedly dramatic novelty ef the season one that 
would thus rn gers. competition with a rival establishment on its 
strongest ground, and where the probability of a defeat was, to say the 
least, a matter of speculation. We confess that we should have prefer- 
red to have seen Mr. Hamblin direct his attention to pieces more legiti- 
mately within the sphere of the Park; and especially should we have 
desired that the mortifying comparisons between the acting of Burton's 
piece and his own should have been spared him. 

Mrs. Shaw’s Edith, is a truly great performance, thrillingly effective in 
parts, beautifully conceived, A artistically rendered throughont. We 
must, however, be candid enougli to say, that it is to a great extent mar- 
red by two palpable faults. It is too tragic and queeu-like for a repre- 
sentation of modern domestic life, and it is more than usually overcharg- 
ed with the defects of Mrs. Shaw’s chanting tone of delivery. This favit in 
Mrs. Shaw’s acting is not only a violation of nature, for where do we 
hear im actual life conversation regulated by a scale of “ musical nota- 
tion?” but it becomes actually wearisome to the ear, from its uniuter- 
rupted monotony and regularly recurring cadences. The actors of lead- 
ing theatres should understand, too, that the conventionalisms of the 
stage, either in delivery or manner, are actually becoming offensive to 
the refined and intejlectual portions of their audiences. Just so far as 
communities increase in refine ,ent and intelligence, is induced a dislike 
for, and a contempt of the mere trickeries of art. This is an indisputable 
tact, however difficult it may be in the solution. Mrs. Shaw by her com- 
manding talents, her almost faultless physical qualifications, aud her im- 
portant position at the Park, must necessarily become one of the chief 
attractions at this theatre. Her future success will be materially impeded, 
we fear, unless she re-models her style, agreeably to the standard res 
quired by a Park andience. 

We almost regretted to hear that Mr. Placide was about to risk hia bigh 
reputation in Captain Cuttle, as it is nota part adapted to his peculiar 
range. He gives a sensible and artist-like embodiment of the character, 
but it is wanting in all the rich mellowness of comic humour, and the art- 
less simplicity and feeling of the great original 

Walcott’s Toots is carefully rendered, but it is too prosing and gloomy. 
He fails to create the coutinuous langhter Raymond's imimitable persona- 
tion excites. We mast give unqualified praise to the masterly delineation 
of Dombey by Mr, Gilbert ; he is unquestionably the best representative 
of the part we have yet seen. In person, manner, and acting, he brings 
the purse-proud, inflexible, self-important, domestic tyrant with graphic 
fidelity before us. 

Barrett’s Major Joe Bagstock, is a decided failure ; it is indeed sur- 
prising that an actor of Mr. Barrett’s ability, with the novel before kum, 
and the admirable “ illustrations” of the work for his model, could have 
given such an ouéré caricature, both in dress and style, of the redoubt- 
able Major. Mr. Clarke isas usual melodramatic in Mr. Carker. 

Chapman’s Rob the Grinder is undoubtedly the greatest hit in the 
whole cast. He is the very embodiment of the low Cockney loafer « and 
as a piece of sterling acting connected with the versions of Domoey & 
Son, it may stand by the side of Burton’s ‘* Cuttle,” and Raymoad’s 
“ Toots,”—greater praise we cannot bestow. 

Mr. J. M. Scott, the famous “ Long Tom Coffin,” has been brought 
from the Bowery for Jack Bunsby, and he gives a very excellent picture 
of this sapient old tar. Mr. H. Hant is transformed into the Mrs. Mc 
Stinger of the piece, and although the part is well sustained by Mr. 
Hunt, and is indeed highly relished apparently by a portion of the audi- 
ence, yet we could have wished that this piece of high burlesque had been 
omitted at the Park. 

Mr. Moorhouse looks, dresses, and acts the little part of Walter Gay 
very creditably for so young an actor. 

Mrs. Gilbert has entirely misconceived the part of Mrs. Skewton. 
is pointless and ineffective. : 

Mrs. Walcott does not look the gentle Florence, and there is nothing ia 
her acting to compensate for the want of its resemblance to the original 

Miss Mary Taylor has made a decided impression in the “ Nipper.’ 
She is pert, voluble, and impulsive to the life; a less rapid utterance, in 
the scene with Dombey, would be an improvement. We have uotived 
the excellence of Mrs. Knight’s acting in Mrs. Brown; she makes up for 
the part excellently, and gives a powertul delineation of the awful * old 
hag.” 

The piece has been played every evening during the week. - 

We have but followed the course of the press, in thus giving a carefal 
criticism on each performer in “ Dombey & Son.” We wish manageré 
and actors would remember that every single part in Shakspeare’s plays 
ought to be got up with equal care, and would, in that case, command 
equal attention. Shakspeare, probably, was fully equal to Charles Dick- 
ens; but nine-tenths of his immortal characters are scandalously slurred 
over in the performance. 





It 


Broapwar Taratne.—Mr. Forrest has returned to this house, and ié 
drawing his usual accompaniments of crowded houses, to Richeliea, 
Metamora, Spartacus, and Othello. There is nothing to be said in the 
way of criticism on these oft-repeated parts. On Tuesday evening Mr. 
James Wallack played Iago, to the great tragedian’s Othello, and receiv- 
ed the warmest marks of approbation from a crowded house, | Mr. Wal- 
lack seems to have adopted, in part, Mr. Macready’s conception of this 
mighty creation of Shakspeare. He divests him of the usual solemn and 
gloomy character depicted on the stage, and gave us @ gay, bold-faced 
villain, with an appearance of blunt, earnest honesty that to d exceeding: 
ly well in the acting. 

y The famous ret in the third act was beautifully rendered by Mr 
Wallack, and we have not seen Mr. Forrest play more effectively and 
carefully for many years than he did in this scene on Tuerday ig aa 2 
His young, aspiring rival seemed to give him an impetus. We shou! f 
like to see these gentlemen more frequently pitted together in paris © 

equal maguitude. For we suppose since Mr. Macready consented to play 
lago to Mr. Vandenhoff’s Othello, Iago may be considered the equal ia 
importance to the ‘*noble Moor.” f ¢ 

Mr. Forrest terminates his engagement this evening, and on Monday ® 
Mr. Macarthy, from the London theatres, makes his first appearance. 
This gentleman comes among us with a repatation of being a very suc 
cessful delineator of Irish characters. In fact, he is another claimant for 
“ Power’s mantle,” which we bad indulged the hope was to be exclusive 
ly appropriated by his son. We still trust that young Power may one 
day claim his hereditary right to the oft-disputed relic. 


Otyueic Tagatre.—Mitchell is keeping the even tenor of his wey 
and is quietly drawing back most of his old patrons. During the wee 
the houses have been good, attracted by the excellence of the entertain- 
ments. 

Rurronx’s THeatRs.—The manager has been renning Dombey and 
Son in proud detiauce of the Park version, aad the p iblic support him | 
bis race for competition. Indeed, the Park version seems to \ ve cre! 
a revival for Burton's piece very satisfactory to the treasury. Buckst« ah 
excellent new piece, * The Breach of Pr ymise,”” is also running —e 
tractive career. A new burlesque, entitled “ Masical Arrivals, or, 420° 
Manager in a Mess;” the masic by George Loder, is in rehearsal. 
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apemeertatee snestes. eae 
tha reamble, acknowledges . , 
and in token of Keane bation magnanimously subscribes for his paper. 
The price per annum being three dollars, and twenty-five per cent being 
a most liberal estimate of profit, the institution remunerates the editor by 
an annuity of seventy-five ceuts! Can one wonder at the increase of 
newspapers when such golden prizes are to be won ! 





Artiriciat, on Inpuratep Stons.—A process has been invented in 
France, patented and introduced in Bugland, for giving the durability of 
granite to any substance of the softest muterial. An English County paper 
thus speaks of its capabilities. What a vision of fine buildings and good 

avements does this extract present!—‘ Having heard much of Mr. 

utchinson’s method of indurating stone, we were induced to visit his 
works at Jack Wood's Spring on Thursday last. We had been prepared 
to expect to find that the stone which had been subject to the process © 
induration had been completely metamorphosed; but we must confess 
we were not prepared to see the soft stone at Jack Wood’s, which in its 
natural state crumbles to powder with the slightest pressure between the 
thumb and finger, rendered as hard as granite or marble. Several pieces 
that were shown us were close imitations of various kinds of the most 
beautifully grained and black marble; and as by this process it is render- 
ed absolutely imperishable from atmospheric action, and capable of re- 
ceiving the highest polish, we can, without the slightest hesitation, accord 
to Mr. Hatchison the merit of making one of the most extraordinary dis- 
coveries of the present age. The purposes to which this patent can be 
applied are innumerable. The softest stone, chalk, wood, paper, &c., 
can be rendered as hard as metal, so that the most useless rubbish can 
be turned to the most valuable purposes; and, to crown all, the cost 
much lower than any other that has hitherto been introduced for purposes 
to which it can be applied. Of course, in the space of a newspaper para- 
graph, it would be impossible to enumerate a tithe of the benefits this 
iscovery is likely to confer on society ; but, from the information we 
athered while inspecting the works, we consider it highly deserving 

e attention of engineers, architects, sculptors, builders, and even of sur- 
veyors of highways.” 


Sratugz to tue tare Sin Witiam Foutetr.—The statue to the late 
Sir William Follett, which is to be placed in Westminster Abbey, and 
which was subscribed for by the admirers of the learned gentleman, is 
now completed, and may be seen in the studio of the artist, Mr. Behues, 
in Osnaburgh street. It is of the heroic size, and represents the original 
in an academic gown, and in the usual costume of modern times. The 
academic gown has enabled the artist to give a classic character to the 
— without departing from the truth of representation, aud has afford- 

the means of getting rid ot the angles and stifiness of modern dress. 





The portraiture and character of the original are admirably preserved. | 


The countenance is full of intelligence, and the whole figure is animated 
as near to life as sculpture can arrive at. The bust of the deceased At- 
torney General, which was exhibited some time back in tle Royal Acad- 
emy, attracted much attention and gained deserved encomium. Mr. 
Behnes has, however in this statue prodaced a finer work of art than the 


result of his former labours, and this statue may compete with any of a | 
similar class without danger of suffering in the competition. It will be | 


placed, as it is understood, somewhere near the statue of Horner, in the 
northern transept of the Abbey.— T'imes, Oct. 26. 

British Steamers ar Monte Pornt.—We lay before our readers, this 
morning, a letter from Dr. H. 8. Levert to a gentleman of this city, which 
shows that he and Col. Fisher have been successful in the object of their 
visit to Londor.--securing the stoppage, at Mobile Point, of the British 
steamers, constituting the Royal Mail Line from Southampton, via Ha- 
vana, to Vera Cruz. The consent of the company and the approval of the 
subordinate Court of Admiralty, have been secured by vigorous efforts 
upon the part of the agents of this city, and an arrangement concluded, 
by which a depot will be established at Mobile Point. This arrange- 
ment will have to be approved by the Lords of the Admiralty, which is 
a mere form, as they have no other interest in the matier than the convey- 
ance of the mails, which will be accelerated rather than retarded by this 
arrangement. It will not be loug, we presume, before an agent of the 
company will arrive, to make the necessary provisions for the establish- 
ment and supply of the depot, preparatory to the touching of the 
steamers. The arrangement will be productive of great benefit to Mo- 
bile, as well as to the interior of our State. The steamers of this line 
consume about $450,000 worth of coal annually. Withefully two-thirds 
of this, they will have to be supplied from the depot at Mebile Point. 
The long voyage from Southampton will consume all the coal that they 
may take ia at that port, and they cannot be supplied again tif they 
reach this depot. Here they must take in their supply to Vera Craz and 
back, when they will again replenish for the voyage to England. A 
large market for the pis. of our State is thus established, and an active 
and constant demand created for the development and supply of the 
“raw material.” The rich mineral resources of our State will be 
brought forth; increased rewards and inducements will be given to the 
industry of hundreds in the interior; and a great incidental benefit to our 
city will be the result.— Mobile Herald, Nov. 4. 





The Banffshire Journal aunounces the death of the Rev. John Edwards 
of Marn ch, the clergyman to whose settlement so great an opposition 
was manifested, giving rise to legal proceedings, which ultimately led to 

the disruption of the Church of Scotland in 1843. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in five moves, 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 2. 


White. Black, 
LQ to 6check. K. ths, Q 
2. Kt. to Q 3 dis check. R. tks B.* 
3%. P. to K.8 becomes Kt 
and checkmate. 


* If Kt.interposea, White B. tks Kt. checkmate, 


CHESS BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Match between the London and Amsterdam Chess Clabs. 


P She malorksy of our readers who take an interest in chess polities are doubtless aware, 
a = y correepondenee has been for for some time pending, between the rival clube 

oS po toy ho sondon. Up to ourlatest accounts from Europe the Amsterdam players 
we e bebo mnt move.a reply to which, by the Londoners, was then in abey- 
—, oa — on : to place before the amateurs of America, the several positions uc- 
cove ety aa e eee get poo 80 far as our information extends ; and, for the future, we 
ai nay mm ~—? th the progress of the contest, by publishing each move in its 
os Guay ba oar friends will toon the termination ome engagement, however 

be, ill readi erceive that, being ely i > 

tion of lookers-on, it would be out of allrule ras Book note Mog on ——— _ o 


Amsterdam. L Amsterdam. London. 
teEt: 2ae 0. QB. PL. B. to QB. 2 
2 2B P. ,' lu. KB. P. 1 Q. Ki wQ2 
3 2 Ki io B.s K. Kt toB. 3 12 @ Kt P.2 K. to R. 
& K Kt to K.R3. K. B.to K.2 it a se hr 
SEBPI | OBL 15 P. the P. Q@ Kt.tks P 
ROBE 1. Sasties, Rekeke Fhee®s 
S9KBRWK? KB was, WQ Ki'wea > Ook. 





| only was found in the room. 





Tue Rossgry at Wasuinctox.—This affair, mentioned in our pa 
of last a the subject of much gossip. The Union gives the el. 
lowing particulars.—“ The Patent Office seems to have been entered at 
the door opening on the porch in front, 4 applying a pair of nip to 
the key within the door, and turning it. The robbers (for scotty there 
were more than one) then proceeded up to the gallery, which was open- 
ed by means cf a skeleton key. The door was then locked, and the knob 
further fastened inside by a piece of twine. They next doubtless pre- 
pared the means of egress, by boring into the side of the window and let- 
ting down a rope beneath the porch, near the corner. The tools for 
breaking into the case were obtained from the smail room at the end of 
the great hall, which was opened by means of the same skeleton key 
which had been used for the gallery door. So far as can be judged, they 
seem to have locked themselves in this small room to make their prepara- 
tions, as the key was found on the inside of the door, anda board was 
found placed against the window, evidently designed to shade the lan- 
tern. The method of obtaining the articles of which they were in quest 
was ingeniously planned. These were contained within a double case, 
the inner one being of very thick glass, and at the distance of some iuches 
from the other. Of coarse, it was necessary to break both of thes 
through, and this must be done without allowing any of the glass to drop 
on the floor, and in a way to prevent the noise of the crack being heard. | 
To effect this, they took paper and pasted it over the outer glass, so that 
when broken it hung together, aud not the smallest piece fell to the floor. 
The giass was taken out most carefully aud laid on a chair, and then the 
same process was repeated with the inner case. The instrament for 
breaking the glass was probably the end of a file, or something similar. 
No diamond seems to have been used, as the glass appears to have been 
broken, not cut. They had brought with them a bottle of gum; batas they 
found the paste-pot and brush (used tor pasting labels, &c.) ready to their 
hands, they appear to have adopted it as the most couvenieut. The cases 
being broken open, they inserted their hands and secured the articles as 
far as within their reach. The gold box, string of pearls, and scabbard, 
which had been formerly stolen, were fasteued each to a bell; and, pro- 
bably alarmed by the noise of this, they cut the string of pearls, and two 
of them dropped off, which were found the next morning in the room. 
Having secured whatever they could in a burried manner, they decamp- 
ed, making their exit through the window, letting themselves down upon 
the front porch by means of the knotted rope, aud leaving, besides the 
key already mentioned and the implements used, a bludgeon about one 
foot long, loaded at both ends, and covered with leather. 

“Tt is inpossible to say at what time of night the robbery took place ; 
but from the fact that a gentleman passiug by about 12 o’clock observed 
a light through the wiudows under the porch, it is presumed this was the 
time. The two watchmen were probably in the basement at the time the 
entry was made; and as it wasa bright moonlight night, the robbers ran 
considerable risk of discovery, especially as in case the bottle of attar of 
roses had been broken, it was next to impossible that it should not have 
betrayed them. The thieves must have carefully examined the room 
previously, and laid their plan with great ingenuity, as it must be confess- | 
ed they certainly executed it with unusual skill. } 

“The most valuable articles taken were a diamond snuff-box and a gol- 
dea sword scabbard. The gold snuff-box was preseuted by the Emper- 
ov Alexander to the Hon. Leavitt Harris, American Minister to the Court 
of St. Petersburg. The value of this article is $6000. The bottom of it 
The gold scabbard belonged to the sword | 
presented to Commodore Biddle by the Viceroy of Peru; the sword was 
not taken. There were besides, a large bottle of otto of roses, (from 
which perfumers could realize from $2000 to $3000) and the pearl neck- 
lace all two large pearls presented to President Van Buren by the Imaum 
of Muscat. The string was cut and three of the pear|s left behind. There 
were also stolen medals, copper and silver, of various Generals of the 
United States Army, among them that of General Wayne ; a gold medal 
of Bolivar, preseuted by himself to a person who prevented him being as- 
sassinated, aud other medals.” 














Aut Saints’ Day, at New Orveans.—The beautiful and time-honoured 
custom among our Creole population, of paying an annual visit to the 
houses of death wherein rest the ashes of departed friends, was yesterday 
observed in all its striking simplicity and beauty. “ From early morn 
till dewy eve” St. Louis Cemetery was thronged with all classes of our 
citizens. The usual taste was displayed in decorating the numerous tombs, 
and the atmosphere was fragrant with flowers placed by fair bands as 
sacred offerings of atlection over the mouldering remains of those who 
were once held dear. The living and the dead seemed to be brought 
near together, and one could easily fancy that the spirits of the departed 





chemical and phi 
tion by Dr. 
ed in the east wing. The value of this donation we know not how to es- 
















phical apparatus, recently presented to the Instita- 
ert Hare, of Philadelphia, has Soke received and deposit- 


timate ; but it may be mentioned that it was packed up in about one 
hundred boxes, and that a schooner was chartered for the especial pur- 
pose of bringing it to Washington. Many of the articles have a value far 
greater than that of their practical application, since they are connected 
with the history of the progress of physical science in our country.— 
National Intelligencer. 

Dancine to A Goon Tune.—One million one hundred thousand dollars, 
or nearly, of United States stock, have been taken at Washington the last 
week. Madame Weiss, the manageress of the Viennoise children has 
subscribed $47,000, a part of her profits in this country. 








Destruction oF a Reservoir at Puttapetemia.—On Saturday 
morning last, the embankmentof the Spring Garden reservoir of the 
Schuykill Water Works gave way, and the contents rushed out with 
overwhelming force. The quantity of water has been estimated at six 
millions of gallons. It swept down about two hundred feet of the wall 
surrounding the Girard College, but having fortunately found its way into 
a deep natural gully, it descended to the river witout causing any 
destruction of inhabited buildings, or loss of human life. 





Amongst the candidates for the Provostship of Edinburgh is Mr. Wil- 
liam Chambers. 

Platiaa is stated to have been discovered in large quantities in the Alps 
on the frontiers of the department of the Isére 





Wastep «a Nurse.—The French are apt to run John Bull rather hard 
on the subject of his eccentricities : but the Courrier des Etats Unis con- 
fesses that the humorous advertisements sometimes appearing in the En 
lish journals have been eclipsed by one thatit quotes from La Concordia, 
of Turin, A Pedmontese marchioness advertises for a nurse to take 
charge of a little family of five thorongh-bred English puppies, that un- 
fortunately lost their mother soon after their birth. The marchioness of- 
fers the following terms and conditions. The nurse to reside in the 
house of her excellency, to have her chocolate in the morning, her break- 
fast with the marchioness, to dine with the servants, and to sleep with the 
little dogs. Salary twenty dollars a month. 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


[THE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The CALIFORNIA, 
of 1050 tons, Capt. Cleveland Forbes, PANAMA, 1050 tons, Capt. William C, Stout, 
OREGON, 1050 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson, wiil leave Panama for ports in Central 
America, Mexico, and California, as follows : 


Bho Brat... .ccrc.ees ON th®.....ssccerccecces 5th January, 
The second............ TTTTTITT TTT Titi 15th February, 
ee 4 crccccccccvsevecees lst March. 


and thereafter one of the above named Steam-packets will leave Panama on the first of each 
month. 

An experienced surgeon will accompany each ship. k 

—— gers in the after-cabins are furnished bedding and everything needed, except wines 
and liquors. 
: Passengers in the forward cabins are only furnished rations, the same as are furnished to 
the crew. 

Passengers can only take personal baggage free, to the extent of 1200 Ibs. weight, not ex- 
ceeding haifa ton measurement foreach. Freight on excess and all other goods, r ton, 
aud | per cent. on specie. Packages should not exceed 150 Ibs. weight for mule carriage. 


Passage from Panama to Realejo, 700 miles, in state rooms, $ 64 
Do do Acapulco, 1500s do, do do 15 
Do sadly dod ¢ 2000 do, do do 175 
Do do San Dee go, 3000s do, do do 225 
Do do San Francwco, 300 = do, do do 


Passage in the lower cabin at a deduction of one-fifth from the above rates. 

Passage in the forward cabin (rom Panama to either of the above-named ports, $100 

No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York, 54 
South Street. nov 18—tf 





FOR HAVRE. 


HE STEAMSHIP “UNITED STATES,” burthen 2,000 tons, Capt. William G. Hack- 
staff, will sail for HAVRE on Monday, December lith, toyebing at COWES. 

For freight or passage apply to CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 33 Burling slip 

The United States will leave Havre, on her return trip, on Saturday, January 6th. 

BARING BROTHERS & CO., Ageuts in London and Liverpool 

LANE, oe = co., I oe. 

J. R. CROSKEY, Esq., Southampton, 

A. G. SMITH & CO. Havre. nov 18—tf 


MR. HENRY C. WATSON, 


ROFESSOR OF MUSIC AND TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANOFORTE 
Terms to be known at the Store ofMessrs. Stoddart & Dunham, or at the residence of 
Mr. Watson, 100, 4th Avenue. nov 








communed with the holy feelings in the hearts of the living. Besides 
those who assembled to perform these sanctified offices to the memory of 
the dead, thousands of strangers were drawn thither by curiosity, to 


this anniversary, when the heart is chastened by calling back the virtues 
of the dead and offering up a prayer for the welfare of those that are gone, 
it is rendered still more holy by being made the occasion of appealing to 
the better feelings of all present in behalfof the helpless orphan. The 
Caxadores aud Voluniarios Catalanes were yesterday posted in different 
parts of the St Louis Cemetery, and we understand that the amount con- 
tributed speaks well forthe generosity of our citizens. Besides the St. 
Louis, our other cemeteries were yesterday visited by large numbers 
of persors, who went to gaze once more onthe tombs of departed friends 
and relatives. All the ceremonies of the mapihicge passed off in the 
usual quiet manner, and we trust that many years will elapse before the 
interest now taken in its observance shall have died away.—N. O. Picay- 
une, 2nd inst. 

Tue Azoricines.—While conversing with a gentleman connected with 
the Office of Indian Affairs lately, we picked up the following items of 
information, which will be new to our readers. The numberof Indian 
tribes whose existence and claims are recognised by the General Govern- 
ment is sixty-five, and this is exclusive of the tribes residing in the newly- 
acquired Territories of California, Oregon, and New Mexico. Of the 
many groups into which these tribes have been divided, the four most ex- 
tensive ones, lying east of the Rocky Mountains, are known by the names 
of Algonquin, Dacotah, Appalachian, and Shoshonees, (Shawnees. )— National 
Intelligencer. 

Tue Bartimore ATtHEN#UM.—One of my objects in visiting Baltimore 
was to spend the morning in the newly established Atheneum of this 
city, and it affords me pleasure to state that I have been much gratified 
with all thet Ihave seen. The edifice is situated in Market street, and 
only about a stone’s throw from Barnum’s Hotel. It is large and hand- 
some, and with the lot cost $38,000, the whole amount having been con- 
tributed by the merchants and other citizens of Baltimore. it has three 
floors, the first of which is occupied by the Mercantile Library for young 
men, library 8,000 volumes; the second floor is occupied by the Library 
Company of Baltimore, library 15,000; and the third floor is occupied by 
the Maryland Historical Society, library 2,000 volumes. That portion of 
the building belonging to the “ Library Company of Baltimore” is finish- 
ed off with real oak and in the most elegant manner; it is richly carpeted 
throughout, and the collection of books is particularly valuable. The 
conversation and reading-rooms are quite as comfortable as taste and 
money could possibly make them, and, judging from a list that was shown 
me, I should think the latter room better supplied with newspapers and 
periodicals (of this and foreign countries) than any other reading-room 
in thiscountry. The arrangements for the comfort of those who visit this 
library are of the most liberal order, and reflect much credit upon the 
gentlemen whocontrol it, the Librarian being J. Smith Homans, Esq., the 
well known Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine.—Correspondent Nat. Intel. 











Gotp in Canapa —Prof. B. Silliman, Jry., who has recently made an 
exploration of the “ gold region” of Canada, gives an account of his ex- 
aminations of masses of gold found in the valley of the Chaudiére. The 
lumps are worn smooth, and, as is usual in alluvial ground, but fragments 
of quartzose gangue could still be detected in some of them. They were 
firmly imbedded in what appeared to be slate, but which is probably a 
concrete of deritus, cemented by oxyde of iron. Chromic iron, titanifer- 
ous iron, serpentine, spinel, ratile, and aleose rocks remind us very 
strongly of the mineralogical characters of the Russian gold regions, and 
their occurrence with the gold of Canada certainly affords favourable 
grounds for the hope that this may become a rich auriferous region. As 
yet no excavations have been made on any scale of magnitude sufficient 
to warrant an opinion of the actual wealth of the deposit. A few tons of 
gravel have, however, been washed in a rade way with the Berks rocker 
which have yielded about $4 of gold to the ton of gravel.— Buffalo Com., 
Adveriliser. 


Tue Smirusonian Instirution.—The affairs of this Institution are ad* 
vancing in a most satisfactory manner. The east wing of the noble edi- 
fice is almost entirely completed, excepting in regard to heating and 
lighting; and the west wing is enclosed, and its accompanying tower 
carried up, which presents quite a picturesque appearance. _ The small 
lecture-room, that is in the east wing, is also completed, in which it is 
expected there will be a course of lectures delivered ou various subjects 
during the coming winter by distinguished gentlemen. The valuable 














witness the sublime and melancholy scene.—Apart from the sanctity of | 


Te copartuership heretofore existing between the subsczibers under the firm of PRIME 
WARD © Co_ ia thie dav dissolved by mutual consent. EDWARD FRieS, 


AMUEL WA 
Kew York, November 1, 1849. JOHN WARD. 


nov 4—St 





DELAROCHE’S GREAT HISTORICAL PICTURE 
OF NAPOLEON CROSSING THE ALPS, 
$8 NOW EXHIBITING AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, corner of 
i dmission 25 


Broadway and Leonard stree. Open from 9 A.M. until 10 P.M. A: 
Season tickeis 50 cents. oct 2) 


MAGNIFICENT DIORAMA OF THE BOMBARDMENT 
OF VERA CRUZ. 

T 59S Broadway, late Banvard’s Panorama Hall. Scenes in the Gulf—Arrival of 

real Ships, Steamers, oes the M,. brig “ Creole” under the walls of the Cas- 
ule, uy Lieutenant Parker.—Shipwreck of the “ Somers.”—Landing the Troops —Loading 
and firing real guns and howitzers by mechanical figures.—Terrible bombardment of the 
City by day and night—Brilliant effect of the firing and bursting of shells by night. Surren- 
der of the City and presentation of Colours.—The largest Ships and ers ever seen 
in any Dioramic exhibition—everything is moving as if gifted with life. 

A pupil of Thalbery’s presides at the Piano Forte.—An overture every evening. Admis- 
sion 25fcents.—Children half-price. A limited number of family and season tickets —Doore 
open at 7, curtain rises at 8.—An exhibition at 3 uu Wednesday and suanag een A 

t 14, . 








HENRI HER2Z’'S 
PIANO-FORTE ACADEMY, 


| compliance with the wishes of his friends, and at the solicitation of many professors 
and amateurs, Mr. HENRI HERZ will open a PIANO-FORTE ACADEMY, on the same 
principle as he conducts his classes at the Conservatoire in Paris. All the lessons will be 
ven by Mr. HERZ. As the number of pupils will be limited, ladies are requested to send 
n their names to Messrs. ANDRE & CO., No 447 Broadway, or to the residence of Mr 
HW @RZ, No. 47 Warren street. 
The Acaden'y wiil open on Monday, October 2. Sept 30, 


A. ARNOLD & CO. 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, - 
No. £0 CANAL ST. 
ND are now offering at exceedingly iuw prices, a choice and extensive stock of Fashion- 
able goods, selected in Europe by a partner of the house, comprising— 
SILKS,—RICH CASHMERES, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES,—MERINOES AND THIBETS, 
MADONNAS,—FRENCH PRINTS,—VISITES. 
Together with a great variety of Fancy and Staple articles 
N B.—Their newest style of Paris Cloaks are now ready for inspection. 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & co.'S 
EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN PAINTINGS, 
289 Broadway. 


9 . i . M. i 2 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. 
Open frem 9 A. M. until 10 P.M. Admittance 25 cente, a =. 





Sept 3—t¢ 





EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


OR THE RECOVERY ofDormantand Improperly Withheld REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATE. The settlement and arbitration of commercial, trading, and other 
Securing Patents for Inventions in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies and Dependen- 
cies thereunto belonging, aud Negotiating for the Purchase or Sale of the same, 

Reference may be had on application, free of charge, (provided the motive ia not of mere 
curiosity) to a Tist comprising upwards of 15.000 names in which unreclaimed y is 
standing; also, an index to over 10,000 advertisements which have appeared for past 50 
years in Various British newspapers, addressed to Heirs at Law and ext of Kin. 

Communications by letter are requested to be post-paid. BENTHAM FABIAN, 

38 Broadway, New York 

References are permitted to Hon. Charles P. Daly, Judge, Court of Common Pleas, N. Y, 
protiena, Stuart & Co. Chas. Cartlidge & Co, W.& J.T. Tapscott, G. R. A. Ricketts, Eog. 
Edward Schroder, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio, A. Patchin, Esq, President Patchin Bank, 
Buffalo. nov 4—ly 





APPLES FOR EXPORT. 


HE SUBSCRIBER is now receiving the very superior NEWTOWN PIPPINS and 
LADY APPLES, from the Pelham Farm, Ulster mty, New York, the high repute 
tion of which, has given it the universal preference in this country and in Europe. 

This fruit has been cultivated to the highest state of perfection, and is picked and packed 
by hand by experienced persons with the greatest possible care, expressly for foreign voy 
ages, and is delivered in any quantities on board ship or steamer, (free of charge for delivery) 
in new and bright flat hocp barrels, bearing the brand of the farm. : 

As the orchard and packing-houses lie direetiy on the North River (opposite Hyde Park) 
the fruit is conveyed to the — by water, without being subjected to cartage oF rolling: 

The crop this year is unusually fine, and every apple packed will be of the very first Kee 
ty, sound, and fully equal to the sample of fifty barrels which may be seen at the subscriber's 
store. , 

Orders for FRUIT INTENDED FOR PRESENTS FOR ENGLAND will be sent to 
the Farm tobe packed in any description of packages, and in any desired manner, 

1000 barrels NEWTOWN PIPPINS, and 500 half barrels LADY 4 PPLES a now ready 
for delivery. Also 250 barrels choice PIPPIN CIDER, made from the same fruit, thrice r.- 
fined, and superior to any other cider made in thiscountry. For sale by 

JOHN B. MURRAY, 12 Old Slip, corner of Water street. 
Where samples may be seer, nov 1i—2i' 
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NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET. 


p $25, with an annual payment of 86. ‘This annual payment may be 


Tcommated tor $15. 


bscribers $10 per annum. 
New Works ofinterest, American, English, and Foreign, are added to the Library as they 


Reading-Roomis supplied with avariety of Amerikan and Foreign newspapers, and 
all the more ieportant porte ical publications of the United States and Great Britain. 
‘ rs are admitted on the introduction of amember, a 
The Library is open from8 o'clock, A.M. till sundown. The Reading-Room is open trom 
8 o'clock A. M., till 10 P. M. 
Lists of the most important works added to the Library will be published from time to time 


this r. 
By order of the Library Committee, PHILIP J. FORBES. 





PIANO FORTES, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, MUSIC. 


LLIAM HALL & SON, (late Firth, Hall & Pond,) 239 Broadway, opposite the Park, 
having enlarged and beautified their store, are now prepared to offer to the public anew 
and well selected stock of MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, on more than usually favourable 
terms. They would call attention to their Piano Fortes, in which instrumeut they have — 
made im timprovements, and are enabled to offer to Oo pebis, an article fully opal 
net superior, to that of any other maker, and at as low a price. itars, a very superior 
oftheir own manufacture, and warranted to stand the climate; Flutes, and Boehm Flutes made 
im the best manner, and of the best materials—warranted correct. 
BANDS AND ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, SERAPHINES, MELODEONS, AC 
CORDIONS, &c., &c, 
essrs. H. & S. have made arrangements to have a monthly parcel from England, ane 
will receive all the new music as soon as pu 
Music imported to order, in from forty to sixty days Aug 19 





THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 
RUTETAMSER, 1774, IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA.—Engraved on 


H. 8. Sapp, from an ori Picture by T. EH. Matteson, with a graphic descrip- 
tion from the pen of the venerable Joun ADaMs, ith an engraved Key designating the 
Portraits of ine Members present. Plate 20 by 25 inches, printed on fine paper 24 by 52. Proofs 


$8; a few copies on India Pa . Just published b 
3 + per OS. OG N NEALE, SG Carmine Street, New York. 


A Orders with a remittance enclosed will be promptly forwarded by Mail to any part 
© United States, * Sept 163 m* 





NEW MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
PIANO FORTE WAREHOUSE, 
A= & CO., Broadway, New York, sole agents for HENRI HERZ’S Pianinos, and 
Pianos, and for the best manufacturers in the United States. AnpRe & Co. ptt gn 
new store for the sale of Piwaos of the best makers inthe United States and in 
pe, Where can be found achoice collection of these instruments at manufacturers prices, 
and warranted in every particular. Purchasers have here an opportunity of comparing in- 
ts of the various kinds, and judging of their respective merits. The large stock of 
from the factory of Henri HeRz, comprises the most complete assortment ever im- 
ported to this country; inos, Gr , Semi-Grands, and Square Pianos in rosewood and 
mahogany cases, of different sizes, but all of the same beautiful tone and finish, for which they 
are so justly celebrated. MUSIC—Foreign and American always on hand, comprising all the 
recent publications, 
Letters and orders please address to ANDRE & CO., 447 Broadway, New York, 
Sept ié—Sm 





GAS FIXTURES. 


= RECEIVED from the celebrated house of CORNELIUS & CO. a select assortment 
ef a New Style of Gas Fixtures, viz. 
CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 
‘which with their large stock of English manufacture, makes their assortment complete. 
cheap as ny house in theecity, quality compared. v 
Their friends and ign are invited to ca iland inspect them. 
B.—SILVER W. in allits branches. Also, their usual supply of Lamps, Plated 
‘are, Cutlery, Japannery, Girandules, Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Polished steel Fire 
trena, Forks and ne, &c., plated on best German Silver. Sheffield Britannia Tea Sets, 
Bieck Tin Coffee Gena, enison Dishes, anew article of Dish Covers, &c. &c. 
Also some entire new patterns of Bronzed Hat and Coat Stands with Mirrors. 


my 20—6 m J. & I. COX, 15 Maiden Lane. 


TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


HIS pesoaredion strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
medicinal virtues and from its eure success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 
cases it hus been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation among 
medica! men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state ef 
Se Laver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the func- 
ofthat important organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
having in a short period uliayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
succeeded iv effectually pew'g: J those afflicted. Of its success in cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
rn, Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved in everyinstance a medicine 


of u 
pared JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 5@1 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
William sireet.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
at street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston, Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 





ty. 
and sold, wholesale and retail, by 


June 3 


°°: Ganal st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggisis throughout the United 











THE ONLY REMEDY FOR EPILEPTIC PITS. 


HAE VEGETABLE EXTRACT is the only remedy that can be relied on for ‘he per 
manent cure of Spasmodic Contractions, Irritation of the Nerves, Nervous or Sick Head 
ache, Nervous Tremors, Nouraigic Affections, General Debility, Deticiency of Nervous and 
Physical Energy, and all the Nervous Disorders, including the most dreadful of all diseases 
that-ever infect the human race, Epileptic F'its, or Falling Sickwess, Hysterical Fits, Convul- 
Spasms, &c. DR. HART would impress it upon the minds of the afflicted, that the 
Vegeiable extract is the only remedy ever discovered that can be relied on for the perma- 
nent cere of this most dreadful of all diseases. As its tendency is to insanity, madness and 
death, the most Skilful Physicians of Europe, as well as those of our own country, have pro. 
nouuced Epilepsy incurable. And it has been so considered by many, until this most im- 
t of all discoveries was mede by Dr. S. Hart, nearly sixteen years since, during which 

e it has been performing some of the most Remarkable Cures upon record, and has ac- 
_- a reputation which time alone can etfice. Physicians of undoubted skill and expe- 
ce, Ministers of various denominations, as well as hundreds of our eminent citizens, all 
unite in recommending the use of this truly valuable medicine to their patieuts in charge, and 

who are aiilicted, as the only remedy. 

We quote the language used by those who have been cured by this valuable medicine. One 

[have suffered beyond yt Ade a of description, but now I rejoice in being fully re- 
stored to health and happiness.” Another says, “1 thank God that I feet [amawellman. I 
also feel itmy duty to proclaim it to the ends of the earth, that those similarly afflicted nay 
find relief” Another, bho is an eminent lawyer, and well known in this city,) says, “my son 
has been afflicted for years with Epilepsy, but isnow enjoying good health fromthe Vegetable 

Its e,” says he, “should und ought to be sounded to the ends of the earth.” An- 
other says, “lan, entirely inadequate to express my gratitude to Dr. Hart, for having 
been the means, under the blessing of God, of restoring me to the enjoyment of good health, 
after having been afflicted with Epilepsy in its worst forms; and my morning and evening ob- 
lation of pe ond and thanksgiving shall continue to ascend to that who has afflicted butto 
make me whole. 

Mra. J. Bradley, 115 Orchard street, New York, states that she has been subject to Fits for 
many years, and has been restored to perfect health (after very other means had failed) by 
the use ofthe Vegetable Extract. 

Dr. Charles A. Brown, of Dover, Russell co., Alabama, who is one of the best Physicians in 

says that he has been much benefited by the use of the Vegetable Extract, and that 
he tatingly prescribes itin every case of Epilepsy which comes under his knowledge. 
Curtis G. Mayberry, Esq., formerly Postmaster at Lime Mills, Crawford co., Pa., now living 
in Erie co., Pa., states that for many years past he has been sorely afflicted with Fits, and he 
is now happy to state that a persevering use of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract las restored him 
to sound he: being entirely freed from that worst of all diseases. 

Mr. Stephen E. Pratt, coruer of Sixth Avenue and Twenty-sixth street, New York, states 
that Mr. Charlies H. Boughton, a member of his family, has been so severely afilicted with 
Bpileptic Fits for many years, that he was obliged to relinquish his business. Having used 
Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract (says Mr. Pratt) he was soon restored to perfect health, and left 
this By for the State of Ohio to resume his business. 

Rev. Mr. Smith, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Spotswood. New Jersey. who has been afflicted 
with Epileptic Fits formore than 40 years, states that he has used Dr, Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
and hia health has been so much improved that he hopes, by Divine blessing, to have no more 


Eriteptic Firs, for twenty-seven years and six months, cured by the use of this truly won 
derful medicine. 

Read the following remarkable case of theson of Win. Secore, Esq., of P MieAaleiin, sfiicied 
With Epileptic Fits twenty-seven years and six months. Aftertravelling through England, 

nd Germany and France, consulting the mosteminent physicians, and expending tor 
Medicine, medical treatment and advice three thousand dollars, returned with his eon to this 
country in November last, without receiving any benefit whatever, and was cured by using 
Hart's Vegetable Extract 
Ihave spent over three thousand dollars for medicine and medical attendance. I wes ad- 
vised to take a tour to Europe with him, which I did. I first visited Eagland,! consulted the 
mosi eminent physicians therein respect to his case; Uiey examined him and prescribed ac- 
cordingly. I remained there three months without perceiving any chanve for the beiter, which 
cost me about twohundred and fifty dollars, pocketed by the pliysicians, and the most that I 
received was their opinion that my son’s case was hopeless, and positively incurable. 1 uccord- 
ingly left England, travelled through Seotiand, Germany, and France, and returned home in 
the month of November last, with my son as farfrom being cured as whenIieft. Isaw your 
advertisement in one ofthe New York papers, and couciuded to try Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
aecing your statements and certificates of so many cures, some of twenty and thirty years 
g,and Lean assuure youl am not sorry I did so, as by the use of Hart’s Vegetub!4 Ex- 
tractalone he was restored to perfect health, His reason, which was so far gone as to untit him 
for business, is entirely restored, with the prespect now before him of life, health and usc ful- 
ness. He is now 23 years of age, and 27 years and 6 months of this time has been afflicted with 
this most dreadful of diseases, but thank God is now enjoying good health. 

Now, sir, faith without works I don’t believe in. To say I shall be ever grateful to you is one 
hing, and as T hereenclose you one lwndred dollars,1 have no doubt but you wiil think this 
another and quiteadifferentthing Thedebt of gratitude I still owe you, but please accept 
this amount as interest on the debiin advance. Yours, very respectiully, 


[Signed) WILLIAM SECORE. 
an b teow ‘s Nor FAR Distant When thousands whoare now trembling under the hand 
Red atl disease, and fearing that every atiack may prove fatal, wilf find permanent 
relief ~ ener to new life, by using this celebrated medicine. 
Over one thousand Certificates have been received in testimony ofthe beneficial results pro- 
MEP” Brepared iy Seats Yosetable Extract . i 
Price, one Package T, M.D., New York. 
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Ttis carefully packed up in boxe i fi Jnite 
wr Poses Mexics, a wee lea for transportation, and sent to any part ofthe United 
This valuable Medicine can be obtained at the 

ming, Comb, Tea, and Family Medicine Store 0 

THOMAS AND MILES, 
169 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, GENERAL AGENTS 

for = bane « Poet pall West Indies—to whom all communications must 
A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton-street, corner of William, Agente for New York 
Do:tor D. Jaynes, No. 8 South Third-street, "do for Philadelptia, 
A. Tomkins and Seth W. Fow!e, do for Boston. — 
an t= & Co., 151 Chartres-street, do for New Orleans. 
Gad Chapin, corner of Eighth and Marshall-streets, do for Louisville. 

, Henry Blaksley & Co., corner of Third and Chestnut-sts.do —_ for Si. Louis 
And for sale by most of the principal Druggists throughout the United States, 


ree and Retail Fancy, Variety, Trim- 


Oct. 7 


ANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 

HENRY OWEN, ecie Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 
assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Helders 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

Caution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations ef the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that'protection the laws lof the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance cf which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders ai 3 warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 
marks. nov 6 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
35 Cernhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred, Paxten, Esq. 
John Cox, Esq. Denzil I. pgnecen, Bes 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. George H. Weather , M. D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, John Goddard, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 


“ Advantages offered to Insurers.” 

The security of a large realized and invested Capital. 

Very low rates of premium on young lives. . 

Large Bonuses or policies effected on the participation scale. 

On [nsurance for the whole of Lire, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Loans upon policies for the whole of life (after the payment ofS premiums) to the amount of 
one-third of the premiums pid, ’ 

Tae acceptance of Navei, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 
curate premium. 

Age admitted on the policy when issued (if desired) on proof of date of birth, 

Nocharge for stamp duty, or for medical examination. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 

Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 


New York Medical Examiners: 


JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Breadwey, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Keq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Eaq. 
John Lago Esq. 


Standing Counsel.......ccecececeececeesseeeesseeestion, Willis Hall 
EE can dcacccedncaccncctccovces eceoceseeesseessAlbert Gallatin, Jun. 
Prospectuses, and all information relating to Insurance, may be obtained of 
™ § N° FRED’K SALMONSON, 21 New street. 


Aug 26 Agent for the United States’ 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie-—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines BANK FoR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Diree- 
e tors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 

C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, 

John S. Palmer. 

Jonathan Goodhue, 

James Boorman, 

George Barclay, 





Samuel 8. Howland, 
Samuel M. Fox, 
William Van Hook, 
Aquila G. Stout, 
Fanning C. Tucker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Louis A. Godey, 
Wiliam Jones, 


Clement C. Biddle, 
George R. Graham, 


BALTIMORE. 
Samuel Hoffman, 
Br. J. H. McCullob. 


BOSTON. 


Jonathan Meredith, 


Geo. M. Thacher, 

Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, 

Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
MepicaL Examiners aT New Yorx.—Doctors J. K. Rodgers, A. E. Hosack, and §. S. 


Keene. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Benjamin Seaver, 








Epwarp T RicHarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, 
FRLVERICN K. STARR, Travelling Agent 
Pamphiets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurnce—the 
Society’s prospectus—table of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance—list 
of Agee, &c., can be obtained at 71 Wall street, gratis. 
al Sm £ LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


UNITED EKEINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. 8 Waterleo Place, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—85,000,000. 


4 br my Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1854, affords the most perfect securi- 
ty in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since its 
— its annual being upwards of £95,000, or in American currency 
In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, to all 
olicies of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in thefellow- 


ng table:— 
ad $5000 6 years—added $600. 
$5000 4 years—added $400. 
$5000 2 years—added $200. 











For the whole Life. 





For seven years, 








Age. For one year. | at an annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profits. 
23 1 02 1 69 1 82 200 
24 1 04 lil 187 210 
Ps) 107 115 1 92 215 
26 110 117 197 22 
The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 
five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 


Every information will be afforded and prespeciuses may be,obtained on eppucation to. 
W. C. MAITLAND, 


jan8 tf Agent for New York and the United States, 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21sT auGusST, 1847. 
CAPITAL. £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


ie COMPANY is prepared to effect AssURANCE UPON Lives, and transact any business 
dependent — the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Amnnnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, fromtheinvestment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a emaller 
present payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
diate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, andfacilitatestheacceptance of healthy 
riske, as wel) as the prompt settiement of claims. i 

Assurances can be effected wrrn or wirnour participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sYs- 
Tem having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the firet seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. : 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 


h | Without | Half Credit. ~ With 





Age. 


i Age. Without | Half Credit. 

Profits Profits. evcseccccce Profits. Profits. ceccecccrese 
15 i181 16 5 signees ‘ 40 3 62 214 8 2176 
2 1174 1912 eocccccccs ee 45 38171 $40 374 
ps) 2 29 1147 1176 50 4131 317 11 414 
30 2938 2 02 33 6 55 5 17 419 11 5 34 
35 1167 2 64 292 60 71010 6 91 613 2 





The above rates, Fer Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be LowsR than the similar tables of any other office at preseat offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’s business. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any farther information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Ofiicers already appointed. 

Brantford....cecccsceeseccessecce William Muirhead....ccccccccscccccccssecccssevecececces 
CObourg...ccersccecseececcsceee. James Cameron 








Colborne, ..secceeceerseeees.-eeee RODErt M. Boucher anobadeoans eovevccccccnce 
Dundas... ccccccccccecrecccccce coccccssccvcscccsscccccccccs DF. SAMOS Hamilton... cccccoces 
LONON. ..cccsseccecrecersseeee - George Scott........ +». Dr. Alexander Anderson......+- 
Montreal. ..ccersescersssseesseeee Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. S. C. Sewell.......seseesees 
PATIS ..ccereeesereseeseeeereeees David Buchan..... 02004600 cobeddvcedecdeawecoovensecbecdce 
Port Sarmia...eccccesseescceeesce Malcolm Cameron. ..cccsccsveccscoccessccccscccsovececece 
Quebec. ..crccoccersccesscccccece Welch and Davies.c.ccecsccseccccsssecccescces coccerevace 
St. Catherines.....cecccescesseeee Lachlan Bell....... coceces eecccccccccacccccecece coccceue 
TOronto....ecceeeseceseeesesesees Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick....sssseces 
W0dstock...escseseeeseeeeesess William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 


By order ef the Board / 
THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 


dee 16 Jamilton. 


TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 
HE STEAMER AMERICA WILL LEAVE TORONTO FOR ROCHESTER, touching 
(weaher permitting) at Windsor Bay, Oshawa, Darlington ,Bond Head, Port Hope. 
and Cobourg, every Tuesday. Thursday, and Saturday morning, at Eleven o'clock, and 
will leave Rochester Landing on her return, every Meaday, Wednesday, and Friday morn- 
tng, at 8 o'clock precisely. 
voronto, June 12, 1948, July 8—5 moa 





([ SE BRITON AND NORTH AMERICAN ROTAL Malt STEAM SHIPS betweeg 
Basien 994 averpesi, and between How Terk and, Aiverpost.celling at Malis to land 
and receive Mails Passengers. Oe 
Camada.........cccceeccseseseeee sO. A EB, Judkines + ebetcocerscoccssece Be G, 
met Ha 
teeeeeed. Btone 


siceetoceenocgpcccccccocescccesccen te BOTW 
CaMbri...s..cccccccccsesecees cooeses. SHANNOM 5 
sendin We — ODEs 6s se eeeeeeseesesed, LOlth 


Britanmia...e.ccecescsesecceeeseeeeeW. J. C. Lang 
Sheep cacesis cong a clear white light at their masthead—greep on starboard side—red og 
port side, 











Captains. From n 
Hibernia.....+.s++++++++0..N. Shannon........-++. © Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 15th 
AMOFICR.ocscccoccescccccceds LOtCRscscccscsceses “ New York, W% Nov. 224, 


..eee “ Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 2th, 
.. “ New York, Wednesday, Dec. 6th, 

“ Boston, Wednesdey, Dec. 13th, 

“ New York, Wednesday. Dec. 20th, 

“ Boston, Wednesday, Dec. 27th, 

“ New York, bednesday, Jan. L0th 


Passage money $120. . 
Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr, 
Oct 28 38 Broad 


way. 





BRITISH ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
TO THE WEST INDIES. 
HESE vessels leave this regularly on the 12th of exch month for BERMUDA, HAVANA 
CAT ISLAND, VERA CRUZ, nearly all the ports on the Spanish Main, and all the 
West India Islands, 
The Directors have recently reduced the rates of passage to Bermuda |o $40—to St. Thomag 
to $75—and to all the Windward Islands and the Spanish Main iu a like proportion, 
The freight on specie and goods is the same as has been heretofore charged. 
For further particulars, apply to MAITLAND, PHELPS & CO. 14 Stone street. 
nov 4—2 ms 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE Proprietors of the severa) Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2ist and 28th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


















Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
New World........ Knight,........July 6... Nov 6.. .«+- Dee 21,...Apr 2 
John R. Skiddy..... Luce...... socccess il HH Pa) } 
Fidelia........0+0+++YOCQlO...seeceeeee 
Hottinguer,,.......-Bursley.......+++++ ° 
Roscius........++++. Moore......++ Werccocee 26 








Feb 1..-June 
eee concccee & 
‘u 


Isaac Wriglit.....+»+Marshall.....-- Aug 1....Dec 1. 
Ashburton.....++0++ HOWland,.cccereeeesBrcecccee Greceeens 
West Point.........-Allen....ccceeeesees eee li. 







. 









Henry Clay.. 
Richard Alsop 
Cambridge... 
Censtitution . 
Garri 









CRecsseeee 











Oxford........+.++-+-Goodmanson..Nov 1....Mar 1....July 1} .... 16.....+...16..... nal 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 


convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune 


tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
oe ” Price of passage to a = eeaebenanmeedane 4 
ba e to New York.......- y 


Agents for the ships Oxford, Monwaume, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
tridge and New York JOODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
w : se eney Pegged | =e . X a avenpors, 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloe, Richar so; and John R. Ski 4 
aw? , ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. rt 
. Ze & J. earpe & oo. ldverpe 1. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
- m . i GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., N. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
BROW nN SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer and Constitution, 
. . ’ WOODHULL & MINTURN, N. Y., 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 








. line of packets will hereafler be composed of the following ships, whick will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London #n the 13th and 23th, and Portsmouth 
on the ist and [6th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days ? Salling from 
fork. zone on. 
Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 2, Jan. 8/ June 28, Oct. B, Feb. B 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “ , “ 2, “ 2) July 1S, Nev. 13, Mar. 18 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 38, Feb. 8 ~ ie a 2, “ 2 
Victoria, E. R. Hovey “ 24, “ 2%, “ 24) Ang. 18, Dec. 13, April 15 
Hendrik Hudsoz,!. Pratt July 8 Nov. 8, Mar. 8 “ 2, “ 28, “ 2 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker “4 § 2, “ 26) Sept. 15, Jan. 15, May 13 
Ame, Kagle J, M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dee. 8, Apri. | a - a * 22 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan os, = % * 24| Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June 1s 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced povigw 
tore. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 
tion. 

‘The price of cabin passage is new fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
anc liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these mackets will be responsible for let- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South ane 5. Y 

mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., ondon. 

PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
SECOND LINE.—The followipg ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York oa 


t of bh month, as follows:— 
the Ist of each month, om New York. 





Havre. 








ST. DENIS, ¢ Ist January....sesereee 16th February, 
Flowe, master. ist May...... «+ ¢ 16th June, 
lst Septembe .. (16th October, 








8T. NICHOLAS, ist 5 each oe Siam — 
ve maater. Lat JUNE... cecesercvecces bth July, 
a ” } Ist October.....+.-... .€ 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, ist March.......-.- vee § 16th April, 
Conn, master, lst July....--+- -. ¢ 16th August, 
lst November.. .- (16th December, 
ONEIDA, lst April......++ +. (25th May, 
Funck, master. lst August..... .. 2 16th Sepiember, 
lst December.......... ¢ 16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscribers will betorwarded free from our expenses but those ectually 
incurred BOYD & HINCKEN Ageste, 

mar 13 88 Wall Street 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
[pesnz on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale b 
RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, 
H. E. RANSOM, 
7 Post's Buildings, HanoverS treet 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches- 
And the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. June 3 uf 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACUINES.—It is now universally admit 
LY¥G ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvenism or Mag- 
aetism, is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, und that disease in many of its most 
painful forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in lls 
healthy proportions. If then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when it la thus 
jeficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been tully and perfectly at 
tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument ‘a 

MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important im3 ovement 
over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession = 
rally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machine in use. i is CX 
ceedingly simple in conatruction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, a8 ist 1€ case 
with all other instruments. It admits of the moat perfect control, and can be ©R oe to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the stronsest adoit, as id vith 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous Manner an phew 
no unpleasant sensation » i — 1st delicate person. It requires ro assisiance “n Its use, 
ta in every respect entirely harmless. 

MOORMEAD'S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with posrriv® ap, saapenaes ae 
cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, — or 47 By 
Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Pim) Ae eH nd 
pepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, gee eee nnd Phedleal En. 
go, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of c Machine is Te aadentl 
ergy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, On ange bs Des 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofu'a, r ropsy, fal sipelas, ful. 
ness Curvature oi the Spine, and all similar complaints, hy Ocis O58 Far step 

Eaco Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and a oy containing f ‘land. ta “4 
in neat black walnutlLoxes. Accompanying each is a new Manue pecatemaing ullan - 7 
iirections for its use and application in the various diseases in whi 1 it is eoommnee Tt 
Any = ordinary yo ey ean success(ully use this machine, as everything reg 
ing it is perfectly simple and intelligible. ee 

Kil Puysisiens Aney Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of rd 
beautiful instruments; they will be found of vast venefit in nemerous diseases in which 
dinary medical treatment is of slight avail. . _ . 

Price of the Machines, complete, #12 and $15, accordin ed ag My eal They eS 
readily and safely sent to any part of oe United States, Canada, British *rovinces an 

? ed. 
“The GRADUATED MAGNETIC M ACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 





Agents. 





retail by C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 
N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and Ms 
illy falfilled fen 

















RATES OF ADVERTISING. 




















One square of ten lines, one insertion........seeecereeseeeeeees $1 00 
One « . “ two insertionS.......ececececceereeeees 1 58 
One « m “ three FS tert a es een phauesh ehhh see 
” al Ks ©. qnemonth..ccccccccccscdsctdccesvccess ‘BO 
“ “ “ “ throe months.......-cccccececesccseeee 7 00 
“ “ ‘© ie eT Te 4 
y ¥ a ONE year... ....--cceccceccscencs -s22* 20 00 
W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET, 


